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The Importance of Perceptual Learning 


STEPHEN M. CorEy 


In Educational Screen 


aR teachers, irrespective of the 
level on which they teach, must 
(1) have clearly in mind the type 
of pupil behavior they wish to 
bring about, (2) choose learning 
experiences that will achieve the 
desired end, and (3) develop tech- 
niques for finding out whether or 
not the desired learnings have oc- 
curred. This article will deal with 
the second of these three problems. 
From the point of view of a 
psychologist interested in concept 
formation, the varied activities in 


which children engage in school 


can be described in terms of the 
degree to which symbolism is in- 
wolved. It will help clarify what I 
mean if the reader will imagine a 
long scale or continuum on which 
we can place all the different kinds 
of instructional materials. At the 
extreme left of the scale will be 
those materials that involve a great 
deal of seeing, feeling, hearing, and 
active participation on the part of 
the pupils. Learning about a gro- 
try store by actually working in 
one under a skilled supervisor is 
the kind of learning situation that 
would be placed near the extreme 
left of the scale, while as we move 
gradually to the right the instruc- 
tional materials involve more 
abstraction and symbolism. Learn- 
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ing situations or instructional ma- 
terials that are exclusively verbal 
belong at the extreme right-hand 
end of this scale. 

To illustrate further the nature 
of these different kinds of learning 
experiences, consider the teacher of 
social studies in an urban school 
who wants his eleventh-grade pu- 
pils to learn as much as they can, 
during a limited period, about ru- 
ral life. This teacher would think 
of many different kinds of experi- 
ences that would help students learn 
these important lessons about rural 
life. The boys and girls might, for 
instance, spend several weeks actu- 
ally living and working in a rural 
area—doing the work the farm peo- 
ple do, serving as members of rural 
community groups. Or, if such an 
arrangement could not be made, 
these young people might spend 
time visiting rural communities, ob- 
serving what goes on and asking 


. questions. Eventually they would 


formulate some generalizations 
about rural life and reach certain 
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“value judgments.” This learning 
would be based on watching rather 
than participating. 

Or these young people going to 
high school in a large city might 
try to learn about the ways of farm- 
ers by looking at many good mo- 
tion and still pictures that deal 
in an authentic way with farm ac- 
tivities. There might also be made 
available a number of objects and 
models and _ exhibits, including 
maps, charts, tables, and samples 
of produce illustrative of the ac- 
tivities that go on in a rural com- 
munity. Instructional materials of 
this sort would make it possible 
for the students to stay in the 
classroom almost all of the time 
they are learning about farm life. 

Or finally, the pupils might spend 
all of their time in the classroom 
talking, listening, and reading about 
farm life. They would use texts, 
encyclopedias, bulletins, and mim- 
eographed materials. Farmers and 
rural social workers, implement 
dealers, and other people who know 
a great deal about farm life might 
come to the classroom to give talks 
and answer questions. This kind 
of learning would be far toward 
the right-hand end of the scale. 

Admittedly an excellent instruc- 
tor would try to provide his pupils 
with learning experiences which fall 
at different points on this scale as 
far as their degree of symbolism is 
concerned. Most of us tend, how- 
ever,—it is almost an occupational 
disease—to stay too far over toward 
the right. We know how to use 
verbal symbols best. Books and 


words are both convenient and 
accessible. 

No serious student of the learn- 
ing process fails to see that there 
is great merit in verbal instruction 
on one condition. Words, if they 
communicate adequate meanings, 
save a tremendous amount of time, 
Merely because a pupil is able to 
repeat or paraphrase words he has 
read from a book or has heard 
his teacher speak, however, is no 
assurance whatever of meaningful 
learning. Words can be repeated 
with a glibness that is completely 
deceiving to an amateur observer. 

A number of scientific studies 
have been made of the meaning- 
lessness of sheer verbal learning, 
even when terms can be defined 
glibly and instantly. One of the 
more recent ones has been reported 
by Horn of the University of Iowa 
in the Forty-first Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of 
Education. Horn reported the in- 
terpretation that 14 pupils gave for 
this sentence which one of them 
had used and which appeared in 
a textbook, “The Missouri Com- 
promise of 1820 established the 
parallel of thirty-six thirty between 
slave and free territory.” The ques- 
tion asked these boys and girls was: 
“What is meant by the parallel of 
thirty-six thirty?” Answers ranged 
all the way from “Boundary line 
between slave and free states was 
thirty-six degrees north latitude and 
thirty degrees north latitude” to 
“It was on the 36th year and on 
the 30th day.” Included were such 
answers as “Well, they kept it 
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even—the same amount of territory 
for slave and free”; “I think the 
parallel of thirty-six thirty means 
half and half”; “About this many 
slaves in all north, south, east, and 
west”; “That the slave and free 
states were evenly populated and 
were the same in strength.” 

A great contribution to adequate 
learning might have been made in 
this instance by the use of instruc- 
tional materials that lie farther to 
the left om the scale which I have 
described. Had these seventh-grade 
pupils, fumbling around with con- 
cepts of the globe and the various 
lines that have conventionally come 
to represent latitude and longitude, 
been taught the meaning of these 
lines through a rich variety of vis- 
ual aids—maps, globes, motion and 
still pictures—the words would have 
derived their meaning from realis- 
tic perceptual experience and would 
have had less ridiculous implica- 
tions. This, I know you will recog- 
hize, is No argument against using 
words in instruction but rather an 
argument that words instruct’ only 
ifand when they derive their mean- 
ing ultimately from common expe- 
riences that involve seeing, hearing, 
feeling, smelling, and other varie- 
tits of “first-hand” perception. In 
the degree that these common per- 
ceptual experiences are lacking or 
inadequate, words are little more 
than» noises or interesting black 
marks on a piece of paper. 

The fact that all words do derive 
their meaning ultimately from per- 
ceptual experience is a fundamental 
generalization now taken for granted 


by students of the psychology of 
learning. No matter how abstract 
a word is, its value as a tool, as a 
means of controlling or interpreting 
experience, depends ‘on the per- 
cepts from which it is derived. Com- 
mon observation proves this to be 
the case when youngsters are heard 
defining terms. To the child the 
pencil is something with which to 
write; the chair is something on 
which to sit. 

It is clear that words mean what- 
ever a child’s perceptual experience 
with the objects or operations sym- 
bolized by the words has taught 
him. To one child a dog is “a bad 
animal that bites,” while to another 
child the word dog means “I pet 
him.” The meaning in each case 
depends primarily on the child’s 
perceptual experience with the an- 
imal someone else calls a dog. In 
the degree that this experience has 
been varied and extensive the mean- 
ing which is attached to a word is 
realistic and meaningful. In the de- 
gree the opposite is true, words are 
relatively meaningless and_ useless. 

Not only is it true that all of 
the verbal symbols we use to com- 
municate ideas are rooted in com- 
mon first-hand perceptual experi- 
ences, but it is true also that to 
the extent a specific concept must 
be taught by reference to percep- 
tual experiences remotely related to 
the concept the meaning will be 
erroneous. This was illustrated in 
my presence some time ago when 


.I observed one third-grade child 


trying to teach another what a ze- 
bra was. The young teacher first 
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said to his pupil, “Have you ever 
seen a donkey?” This question was 
psychologically interesting. It meant 
that the young teacher realized that 
he had to start with some experi- 
ence that both he and his pupil had 
in common. Now the concept of a 
zebra that would have been taught 
by using a donkey and putting 
stripes on him (both children of 
course having “experienced” stripes) 
would have been a fairly adequate 
concept. The teacher would have 
been forced to go just one step 
away from the real object in order 
to employ a concrete conceptual ex- 
perience. But in this case the young- 
ster had not seen a donkey. The 
next question was, “Have you seen 
a horse?” Now to describe a ze- 
bra in terms of a horse would re- 
sult in a less adequate understand- 
ing of a zebra. It so happened that 
the youngster had seen a horse and 
so his teacher went on to describe 
a zebra in terms of a horse by 
adding the stripes and saying a ze- 
bra was somewhat smaller, built a 
little bit differently, and so on. Per- 
sonally, I wished that the child had 
not seen a horse. I would like to 
have observed what the young 
teacher did next. 

We constantly try to teach about 
other concepts, objects, or opera- 
tions infinitely more complex than 
zebras without giving more than 
superficial consideration to the nec- 
essity of appropriate percepts. So- 
cial-science teachers try to make 
children understand the meaning of 
words like “referendum,” “i 


interna- 
tional relations,” “war,” and “pa- 


triotism” by piling words on words. 

It should be repeated at this point 
that words are marvelous things, 
but only marvelous if they convey 
adequate meanings. And they con- 
vey adequate meanings only if they 
are rooted rather immediately in 
a rich background of perceptual 
experience. This is no argument 
that everything has to be learned 
first hand, but rather that there 
must be a constant effort to see to 
it that pupils have had perceptual 
experiences adequate to warrant the 
use of particular words. I listened 
to a bright 13-year-old youngster 
from an upper middle-class home 
the other day say very glibly, 
“There are certain residential areas 
in Chicago where the percentage 
of common-law marriages runs as 
high as 80.” This youngster had 
an IQ of 175 and he not only ex 
pressed this view but many others 
like it. I was tempted for the mo- 
ment to believe he knew something. 
As I asked additional questions, 
however, it was clear that the chief 
thing he had learned was how to 
string words together in a sentence 
such as he had read in a book. He 
had no understanding of what went 
on in these residential areas where 
the common-law marriages exceed 
80 percent. 

Merely having first-hand experi- 
ences does not, of course, necessat- 
ily mean that learning is appred- 
able. Percepts are a necessary but 
not a sufficient condition for effec- 
tive learning. Learning takes place 
most rapidly when the learner is 
alert for generalizations based on 
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his experiences. Most of us have 
recently talked with returning serv- 
icemen. Some of them have learned 
a great deal from their first-hand 
experiences and others have not. 

It is true, too, that bright people 
learn more from limited experi- 
ences than do dull people. Boys and 
girls with fine minds need fewer 
perceptual experiences as a basis for 
their generalization. Every study 
that has been made of the utiliza- 
tion of audio-visual aids implies, if 
it does not indicate clearly, that 
such materials are relatively more 
educative for pupils of low IQ’s. 

In conclusion, the practical ques- 
tion teachers face should be noted. 
The question is, “How can we 


know when meanings can be ade- 
quately communicated by the use 
of words? What can we look for 
in order to know when additional 
first-hand perceptual experiences are 
needed?” The answers to these ques- 
tions certainly are not simple. My 
observations lead me to conclude, 
however, that there is relatively 
little practical danger of going too 
far in the direction of saturating 
our instructional materials with 
large quantities of audio-visual aids. 
It is conceivable that the time may 
come when inadequate utilization 
of verbal materials interferes with 
effective instruction, but our im- 
mediate problem is of quite a dif- 
ferent nature. 


— 


HAaruard's Conant 


ial N 1933, about three weeks be- 
fore his appointment as president 
of Harvard, James Bryant Conant’s 
name was rejected as a member of 
the board of Roxbury Latin School. 
The reason: he was not well enough 
known. Today, says Coronet Maga- 
zine, Conant has achieved the stat- 
ure of leading American citizen 
and has become a force in shaping 
the country’s education policy. 
Conant, a former research chem- 
ist, was a top director on the atomic 
bomb. So secret was his position 
that it was not until after Hiro- 
shima that the Harvard Board of 
Overseers learned why Harvard had 


seen so little of its president for. 


five years. As head of the chemical 
warfare group of Roosevelt’s De- 


fense Research Committee, Conant 
is said to have done away with 
many bottlenecks and saved the 
government many millions of dol- 
lars. 

Not all of Conant’s research, 
however, has been concerned with 
warfare. One of his most famous 
projects resulted in the Harvard 
Report, which turned the spotlight 
on inadequacies of our educational 
system menacing our American 
way of life. Conant firmly believes 
that the privilege of rising through 
effort and ability is something that 
should be faithfully guarded for 
future Americans. Scholarships to- 
taling more than $300,000 in 1941 
are part of Conant’s campaign to 
give opportunity to able persons. 








Can Educators Achieve Professional Leadership? 
Freperick Esy 
In the Texas Outlook 


Can teachers and school admin- 
istrators win for themselves a con- 
trol of education such as that ex- 
ercised by physicians and surgeons 
in the field of medicine, by jurists 
in the field of law, and by archi- 
tects in the field of construction? 
Can they establish an esprit de corps 
that will make the public respect 
their work and that will make 
members of the profession respect 
one another? Can the public in 
general, and legislators and business- 
men in particular, be induced to 
look on teachers as something other 
than docile civic servants whom they 
condescendingly indulge in carrying 
out a work of charity toward the 
wards of the state? Can school ad- 
ministrators be led to look on class- 
room teachers as professional artists 
who perform the real work of edu- 
cation instead of as underlings to be 
shoved about at the caprice of cir- 
cumstance? 

What is the relationship between 
professional leadership and academic 
freedom? Seemingly there was no 
infringement on academic freedom 
when the legislature enacted a law 
requiring all candidates for gradu- 
ation in state educational institu- 
tions to pursue a course in govern- 
ment or when the Board of Re- 
gents stipulated that all candidates 
for graduation from the University 
of Texas should take a course in 
American history. But these two 
incidents indicate that these bodies 





Frederick Eby is Professor of Ed- 
ucation at the University of Texas. 
Reported from the Texas Outlook, 

XXIX (October, 1945), 9-12. 
do not trust educators to decid 
how to train for patriotism and 
political stability. The definition ¢ 
academic freedom, as given by Joha 
Dewey in The Cyclopedia of Edy 
cation, is: 

The freedom to teach in higher ip 
stitutions of learning well thought out 
principles and demonstrated truth, or t 
direct the research for these without the 
interference of political, bureaucratic, or 
religious authority. 


Academic freedom must be dis 
tinguished from civil freedom. As 
a citizen of Texas a professor of 
the university may express his view 
on any question just as freely a 
any other citizen. But in no sens 
can he be said to represent the uni- 
versity except when he speaks on 
his own subject; and even then 
it is questionable whether or not he 
represents the university. 

What are the essentials of a pro 
fession? 

1. The existence of scientific and 
philosophical bodies of knowledge 
which are in large measure the 
common possession of all members 

2. Certain skills or technique 
that are the result of ages of expe 
rience and that have been subjected 
to critical examination in the light 
of professional scrutiny. 
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3. A superiority in regard to edu- 
cational science and practice that 
is definitely respected by the lay 
world. Lawyers have it in regard 
to their profession; engineers en- 
joy it. Teachers as a class positively 
do not have it; only exceptional in- 
dividuals possess it. 

4. A code of ethics governing 
the professional conduct of its prac- 
titioners. Physicians and also nurses 
must back up their code by sub- 
scribing to a professional oath. 

5. Professional morale and re- 
spect of members of the profession 
for one another. 

6. Professional training  institu- 
tions with a standardized curricu- 
lum to train all who seek entrance. 

7. A living profession must pos- 
sss independent authority to set 
its own standard of efficiency. 

8. It must have power to define 
degibility for entrance into its mem- 
bership. 

9. A profession must have power 
to discipline its own members when 
they break the rules of professional 
decency. 

10. The majority of its members 
must voluntarily devote their lives 
to the practice of the profession 
with fidelity to its rules and a view 
to its continuous enhancement. 

Although secondary-school teach- 
tts and university professors are 
universally respected in Europe, the 
past half century in America has 
xen a positive decline in the es- 
teem in which they are held in 
this country. News and radio com- 
mentators have been holding col- 
lege professors up to scorn for what 


they consider their academic asinin- 
ity in public affairs. Scarcely ever 
have elementary teachers enjoyed 
respectability. 

One of the best means of evalu- 
ating the position of the teaching 
profession is to compare the esteem 
in which it is held by the law and 
lawmakers with that of other pro- 
fessions. This attitude can be 
gauged by the control the various 
professions are legally allowed to 
exercise over the licensing of new 
practitioners and in determining the 
standards of the profession. This 
can readily be seen in the authority 
lodged in state boards and in the 
qualifications required for appoint- 
ment on these boards. 

State Board of Medical Examin- 
ers: . . . Shall consist of 12 men, 
learned in medicine, legal and ac- 
tive practitioners in the state of 
Texas, who shall have resided and 
practiced medicine in this state... 
for more than three years prior to 
their appointment on said board. 

Board of Legal Examiners: .. . 
shall consist of five lawyers having 
the qualifications required of mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court. 

State Board of Pharmacy: Six 
members to be appointed by the 
Governor, each of whom shall have 
been a registered pharmacist for a 
period of five years next preceding 
the appointment . . . The Board 
shall fix the standard for pharma- 
ceutical registration. 

State Board of Barber Examiners: 
Three members. Each member . . . 
shall have been a practical barber 
of this state for at least five years. 
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State Board of Hairdressers and 
Cosmetologists: Three members. 
Members shall be at least 25 years 
of age and shall have had a¢ least 
five years’ practical experience in 
hairdressing and cosmetology. 

In all these learned professions, 
minor professions, and pseudo-pro- 
fessions, then, the boards are com- 
posed of members who have pur- 
sued a recognized course of study 
in the profession and have had 
some years of practical experience. 
Now let us examine the qualifi- 
cations of the boards who have 
jurisdiction over the teaching pro- 
fession. 

State Board of Education: (Nine 
members.) Each member . . . shall 
be a citizen at least 30 years of age 
and otherwise qualified to vote, and 
no member shall at the time of 
his appointment or during his pe- 
riod of service be engaged as a 
professional educator. 

District Trustees and City Trust- 
ees: No person shall be a trustee 
who cannot read and write the 
English language intelligently and 
who has not been a resident of 
such a district for six months prior 
to his election. 

Eligibility requirements for ap- 
pointment on the Board of Regents 
of the University of Texas, the Re- 
gents of the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, the state teachers 
colleges, and the Texas State Col- 
lege for Women are simply that 
each member must be a qualified 
voter. There is absolutely no scho- 
lastic or intellectual requirement. 
As a matter of fact, the academic 


record of one individual who for 
some time played an important part 
on one of these boards reads some- 
thing like this for four years in col- 
lege: 1 F; 8 E’s; 10 D’s; 15 C’s; 
4 B’s; 1 A. 

For the board of directors of 
Texas Technological College there 
are no qualifications whatsoever. Nor 
are any qualifications mentioned in 
the law stipulating that North 
Texas Agricultural College and 
John Tarleton College shall each 
have a local board of five members. 

The most contemptuous slap ad- 
ministered in over half a century 
at the teaching profession in this 
state was the election to the presi- 
dency of a certain state institution 
of higher learning of a man who 
never attended college a day. 

I desire humbly to go on record 
in condemnation of the general pol- 
icy which has been followed in the 
choice of membership for the boards 
of our educational institutions. The 
paying of political debts, the ap- 
pointment of men merely because 
they happen to be wealthy or are 
interested in athletics, or because 
an underground pack or fifth col- 
umn says they shall be appointed 
is unqualifiedly wrong. The time 
has come when our entire educa- 
tional structure must be severed 
from the control of factional pol- 
itics. 

On the question of educational 
leadership, I would like to propose 
the following theses. Since it is 
obviously impossible in this small 
space to undertake a discussion of 
all of them, a few will be singled 
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out because of their special signifi- 
cance. 

1. The world is entering on a 
new age in which the government 
and economic system will hence- 
forth be determined to a larger ex- 
tent than ever by the judgment of 
individuals. 

2. By the process of enlighten- 
ing the common man, education 
has been the fundamental cause of 
the present global upheaval; and it 
will be more than ever the most 
important social process connected 
with the emergent new age. 

3. The world is changing from 
a condition of rugged individualism, 
in which a few are rugged and 
many are ragged, to a more social- 
ized form of civilization; and the 
school will either prepare our chil- 
dren for economic collaboration or 
fail to give them adequate prepara- 
tion for their future status. 

4, Future competition will be be- 
tween the Russian communistic and 
American democratic forms of gov- 
ernment, as to which can produce 
a stronger personality and a type 
better adjusted to a world economy. 

5. American children educated by 
women teachers and under a lay- 
dominated system of schools, will 
be at a grave disadvantage com- 
pared with those educated in sys- 
tems run by professional workers; 
our system of education is distinctly 
handicapped in its effort to become 
a profession by its temporary mem- 
bership. 

6. So far the American public 
and legislators have not placed con- 
fidence in the professional leader- 


ship of educators and will not en- 
trust the operation and guidance 
of schools to their control. Nor do 
they trust educators to formulate 
curriculums. 

7. American educational leader- 
ship has been far too susceptible to 
fads, experimentalism, educational 
novelties, and even rackets; it has 
mistaken change for progress and 
show for solid reality. 

8. A century ago public educa- 
tion promised to eliminate criminal- 
ity at its source. This it has failed 
to do; there is a greater proportion 
of criminality than ever. 

9. The philosophy, science, and 
techniques of education are a hodge- 
podge, a pseudo-science, on which 
educators do not at all agree. Some 
600 to 700 courses of professional 
instruction are offered, but there 
is no basic course of professional 
training. 

The educational organon—Plato 
set forth the first philosophy of 
education. Since the Renaissance, 
theorists have been fairly prolific. 

Normal schools for the training 
of educators are about 250 years 
old. In 1839 the first normal was 
established in America. The first 
permanent chair of education in a 
university in the English-speaking 
world was established at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1879. From 
a course in methods, a brief survey 
of the history of education, and a 
study of general psychology and 
school management the study of 
education has now expanded to 
about 700 distinct semester courses 
of study. The outpouring of books, 
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articles, pamphlets, and monographs 
dealing with the subject is incredible. 
Fifty years ago John Dewey dog- 
matically announced that pragma- 
tism had brought about a Coperni- 
can revolution in the schools. Now 
everywhere in the world school 
children would learn by doing. 
Pragmatic philosophy has had its 
way, but the theory and practice of 
education is as chaotic as ever. 
Training of teachers for elemen- 
tary schools in the United States 
is shamefully inadequate. The 
great majority of candidates are of 
low I.Q. Most of those going into 
teaching are young women who 
are using it as a stopgap until 
they can marry and as insurance 
in case of divorce or widowhood. 
The philosophy of the school.— 
Some think of education as a func- 
tion belonging to the family and 
others to the church. The most 
popular conception these hundred 
years is that education belongs to 
the state. No institution of learn- 
ing or school can be properly con- 
ceived as belonging to any particu- 
lar group. Potentates from Ptolemy 
on down have established and sup- 
ported schools and universities; but 
they were merely patrons, not own- 
ers; trustees, not masters; regents, 
not bosses. Whether it is exerted by 
the state, by politically minded pro- 
fessors or deans who wish to con- 
trol scholars, or by alumni interested 
in athletics, the curse of the uni- 
versity is the proprietary spirit. 
This is the key to tempests that 
from time to time rage around 
state universities, such as Mississippi, 


Louisiana, Georgia, and — Texas, 
when faculties, individuals, cliques, 
economic groups, playboys, or poli- 
ticians have tried to wrest an insti- 
tution from its high purpose to 
serve their own personal interests, 
Ignorant people imagine that the 
Southern Association is asserting il- 
legal authority over the conduct of 
Texas institutions or that organi- 
zations with headquarters as far 
away as New York are meddling 
gratuitously when they do the same. 
If you reflect upon the term uni- 
versity you will soon appreciate that 
the university is an institution that 
has some universal reference. 

A umiversity is a center of hv- 
man freedom. German universities 
once were proud of their Lehrfrei- 
heit and Lernfretheit until Wilhelm 
and Hitler dealt a deathblow to 
academic freedom. American uni- 
versities once aspired to be free, 
but sold their souls for money. 
They have adopted thé organiza- 
tion of big business; they have ca- 
tered to playboys who regard ath- 
letics as the outstanding purpose 
of these institutions. Finally have 
appeared the lay termites who are 
as menacing to democracy as the 
Nazis whose underhanded methods 
they ape. It is a historical fact that 
the German societies in this coun- 
try had a definite policy looking 
to the control of education in 
America by placing members of 
their organizations on schoolboards. 

Plato and Aristotle considered 
the school an agency to preserve the 
status quo. Dewey and Counts 
have been laboring assiduously to 
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make the school an agency to bring 
about social revolution. The ef- 
forts of Counts to stage a profes- 
sional coup d’etat and have the 
teachers of America seize the 
schools by force, indoctrinating the 
children in communistic doctrines, 
tended to destroy the confidence of 
the public in the purity of the mo- 
tives of the teaching profession and 
to arouse suspicions as to our pa- 
triotism. Schools, however, are the 
organs of slow, long-time reform, 
not of sudden revolution. Over-em- 
phasis on the revolutionary func- 
tion of the school is one of the 
chief reasons for the determination 
of reactionary groups to lay hold 
of educational institutions for their 
own sinister purposes. 

Partisan schools, sectarian schools 
—schools which do not aim to teach 
the whole truth will be rooted out. 
Teachers are the custodians of es- 
tablished truth; they are its stew- 
ards and servants; and the school 
is its dispensary. They are not in 
loco parentis nor do they own the 
school in the sense that they can 
teach any doctrine they please. 
Teachers are the priests of the uni- 
versal and not of partisan doctrines. 
By virtue of this high office alone 
can they deserve leadership. 

Although many things favor the 
achievement of professional lead- 
ership by educators, there are oth- 
ers not so favorable. The majority 
of teachers are state servants and 
do not enjoy economic independ- 
ence. In this respect they are more 


like labor. In the other professions. 


the members are independent units 


and possess the opportunity to speak 
their minds without fear. Teacher 
tenure has not served to modify that 
situation greatly. I do not, however, 
advise that teachers adopt the closed- 
shop technique to attain their ends. 

Feverish progress marks every 
walk of life except education. En- 
gineers are fearfully busy inventing 
and designing; chemists and physi- 
cists are straining to discover some- 
thing for the good or ill of man; 
physicians and surgeons have had a 
glorious opportunity to advance 
their knowledge and skills. But the 
schools, according to Roger W. Bab- 
son, are 50 years behind in their 
methods. Superintendent I. G. Stuts- 
man writes, “The only place that 
I can still find the life and living 
that I knew as a young man 30 
years ago is within the high schools 
and universities of our country.” 

Our institutions of higher learn- 
ing are in the hands of adminis- 
trators 90 percent of whom have 
never studied the philosophy, sci- 
ence, and art of education. By rea- 
son of their appointment to high 
academic office they become con- 
vinced that their ideas are the best 
on every educational problem. All 
these weasel-minded academics are 
capable of is a small change here or 
a shift of a gadget there. 

What the American teaching pro- 
fession needs is (1) to be given a 
thorough professional training of 
at least three years, (2) liberation 
from the empirics who are not 
scholars but only administrators, 
and (3) liberation from the deadly 
hand of amateur, lay control. 








The Need for Adequate School Support 


NEA Resgarcu Division 


In School Expenditures in War and Peace 


JV UMEROUS studies made 


the National Education Association 
and other agencies have shown that 
in the nation as a whole the pub- 
lic schools have never received a 
sufficient share of governmental in- 
come to enable them to function 
with maximum effectiveness. Past 
experience, however, as well as cur- 
rent predictions of future economic 
trends, indicates that a substantial 
increase in the public-school budget 
can be expected in the postwar 
years. The NEA Research Division, 
in “School Expenditures in War 
and Peace,” brings out the follow- 
ing facts in support of this assertion. 

1. The general trend of public- 
school expenditures has for a long 
time been upward. Throughout a 
period of 70 years, as a matter of 
fact, this trend was interrupted only 
twice prior to World War II; once 
in the depression period following 
the Civil War and again in the 
depression after World War I. Dur- 
ing 1940-43 the amount of expen- 
ditures declined about 2 percent, 
but presumably this was only an- 
other brief interruption of the gen- 
eral trend. We do not know yet 
how much was spent for public 
schools in 1944, but on the basis 
of data concerning recent changes 
in teachers’ salaries, it seems probable 
that the curve of expenditures again 
turned upward. Inasmuch as school 
expenditures increased greatly fol- 
lowing both the Civil War and 





Reported from the National Edu. 
cation Association Research Bulle- 
tin, XXIII (October, 1945), 84-87. 
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World War I, it seems logical to 
assume that the trend will continue 
now. 

2. Between 1939-40 and 1942-43, 
aggregate payments for teachers’ 
salaries increased about 7 percent, 
while the average annual salary of 
teachers rose 11 percent during the 
same period. Average annual earn- 
ings of factory workers went up 
65 percent; those of all employed 
persons went up 56 percent. Esti- 
mates indicate there was a further 
increase of approximately 11 per- 
cent in teachers’ salaries between 
1943 and 1945, but even so, the 
rise in teachers’ income still lags 
far behind that in both the cost 
of living and the wages in other 
occupational groups. 

3. Estimates of the amount needed 
to finance a satisfactory system of 
public elementary and _ secondary 
education in the postwar years range 
from just under three billion dol- 
lars to about six billion dollars. It 
will be noted that these are esti- 
mates of need rather than predic- 
tions of actual expenditures. Such 
sums, if they are to be provided, 
will have to come from all three 
levels of government, for the educa- 
tion bill now before Congress would 
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provide for only 300 million dollars 
annually from federal sources. 
Added to probable state and local 
revenues, this sum would still yield 
a total of less than three billion 
dollars. 

4. Only in the depression year 
of 1932, when many other public 
functions were also sadly underfi- 
nanced, has the school’s share of 
the national income ever exceeded 
5 percent. The public schools re- 
ceived only 1.5 percent in 1943. 

Estimates of the amount of na- 
tional income necessary to provide 
jobs in the postwar years for a 
substantially increased labor force 
vary from about 100 billion to 178 
billion dollars or more. Using as 
a basis the rather conservative es- 
timate of 120 billion dollars, the 
schools would receive about 6 bil- 
lion dollars if they were given the 
same proportionate share as in 1932. 
A 3-billion dollar expenditure for 
schools would take only 2.5 percent 
of the national income. 

5. Aside from the cost of the 
war and of relief during the de- 
pression years, government expen- 
ditures have not increased greatly. 
Nevertheless, the rise in total gov- 
ernment costs has been greater than 
the increase in the national income, 
and the cost of the war has taken 
between 40 and 50 percent of the 
income in the last several years. 

School expenditures, although 
they were curtailed less during the 
war than were those for many 
other government functions, were 
far below the amount spent for 
such things as highway construc- 


tion during the prewar years and 
will probably be so again now that 
the war is over. 

6. In spite of high taxes, private 
expenditures for consumer goods 
and services have risen 58 percent 
between 1939 and 1944, which is 
much faster than the increase in 
government expenditures for pur- 
poses other than the war. Although 
a part of the rise in consumer ex- 
penditures has been due to higher 
prices, the figures, when translated 
into dollars of prewar purchasing 
power, still show a marked increase 
in volume of purchases. 

Consumer expenditures during 
the postwar years may prove to be 
higher in proportion to the amount 
of disposable income of people than 
they were during the prewar days. 
The bulk of total spending by the 
government, by business, and by 
individuals represents consumer ex- 
penditure, and it must be high in 
order to maintain a high level of 
national income. In some fields of 
spending, as for example, for pub- 
lic education, government has the 
primary responsibility. To the ex- 
tent that educational expenditures 
fall short of actual needs, the 
schools and the national economy 
as well will suffer. 

Productivity of school expendi- 
tures—While the fact is not so 
widely recognized as it should be, 
it is known that school expendi- 
tures also aid in the maintenance 
of a high level of national income. 
Education, through technological 
progress and by increasing the skill 
of the worker, makes for increased 
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production at reduced costs; and on 
the side of consumption, education 
changes the pattern of consumer 
spending and helps to create a 
demand for new products. Finally, 
only education can provide the 
equality of opportunity which is 
fundamental to the expansion of an 
economy built on free enterprise. 

All of the following quotations 
from the writings of economists 
and businessmen have appeared 
since the outbreak of the war. Ac- 
cording to Simon Kuznets: 

. Some of the conditions inducing 
or accompanying the growth in national 
product per capita depended upon and 
called for larger outlays by ultimate con- 
sumers. For example, the close connection 
between scientific progress, personal skill, 
and a sustained rate of economic progress, 
meant a demand for more extensive and 
intensive education. 

The Committee of Education of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
after a recent survey, concluded: 

That education is an essential instru- 
ment through which commerce, industry 
and agriculture can be expanded in rising 
degree. 

. . . That to maintain a representative 
republic under the system of private en- 
deavor, initiative, and direction, business 
must discover basically sound measures for 
the expansion of our dynamic economy. 

Education, as an essential instrument in 
that expansion, is a challenge to Amer- 
ican business. . 


Wesley C. Mitchell, eminent econ- 
omist, describes the relation of ed- 
ucation to consumer demand as 
follows: 


On the side of consumption the prac- 
tical demand for mass education is equally 
vigorous. When business rests directly or 


indirectly upon selling goods to millions 
of families, the distributor relies upon the 
printed word to advertise the merits of his 
wares and to introduce novelties. The case 
for public education was argued on less 
utilitarian grounds but behind it were the 
technical requirements imposed by _ the 
new mode of life ushered in by the appli- 
cation of scientific discoveries to daily 
work. Despite its cost in time and money 
successive generations have accepted the 
policy of educating all children at public 
expense and have raised the level of this 
compulsory training to higher and higher 
levels, 


The National Planning Associa- 
tion warns that in an economy 
built on private enterprise: 

The choice of opportunity must rest on 
ability, effort, and individual preference, 
not on governmental or other compulsion. 

Government is responsible, however, for 
equal opportunities for education, because 
education is the basis for the “open door” 
of opportunity—of free enterprise. Uni- 
versal literacy was recognized by the men 
that built this nation as indispensable to 
a society of free men. 


During the war years we have 
definitely involved ourselves in the 
economic affairs of Europe; and 
now, due to the shortening of trans- 
portation routes and to such docu- 
ments as the United Nations Charter 
and the Bretton Woods Agreement, 
we cannot withdraw from them 
even if we would. Proximity to 
our European neighbors is bound 
to change both our habits of con- 
sumption and our habits of distribu- 
tion. Meeting these changes will 
require not only more education 
but a different type of education 
both for our leaders and for the 
rank and file of the people. 
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The Teacher’s Voice 


GusTAvE SCHWAMM 


In the Quarterly Journal of Speech 


- human voice is one of the 
most important factors in the edu- 
cative process. The teacher’s effec- 
tiveness, fully as much as that of 
the actor, depends on the rich- 
ness and quality of tone he uses. 
Merely through his vocal usage, the 
teacher can make of himself a des- 
pot, a friend, or a completely in- 
different individual; these roles he 
may acquire through habit rather 
than from intention. Not infre- 
quently a teacher, when called on 
to disapprove an act, a statement 
or an attitude of his student, may 
unwittingly convey with his voice 
a violent and ugly spirit which is 
far from the emphatic negation he 
intends to put across. Pupils, how- 
ever, like other persons, do not 
ask for motives; they interpret the 
outward signs. But a teacher skilled 
in personal relationships and voice 
techniques can bring into play in- 
finite vocal resources of flexibility 
and color which to a student will 
reveal warmth and encouragement. 
Again, a teacher preoccupied with 
thoughts far from the student he 
meets on the street, may, without 
wishing to offend, reply to that 
student’s greeting in a frigid tone 
and manner. 

The teacher can, merely through 
his voice, arouse the students to 
anger, encourage them into a 
healthy state of confidence, or crush 
them cruelly in defeat. The listless 
voice, for example, may arouse one 
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response—if it arouses any at all, 
while the fresh energetic voice may 
evoke another. Furthermore, as ev- 
ery teacher knows, there are times 
when special control is imperative. 
Weariness and tension, both of 
which are easily betrayed in voice 
and manner, beset the teacher. In 
such cases, if for no other reason 
than-consideration for the students, 
restraint is necessary. Control, how- 
ever, is not instinctive; it must be 
learned. 

How may the teacher in need 
of voice training be brought to the 
point of embarking on a program 
of improvement? First, what the 
vocally untrained teacher needs to 
understand is that in the absence 
of physiological, anatomical, or psy- 
chological limitations he possesses 
a reasonably adequate vocal faculty. 
He needs to be reassured that for 
the most part the disparity he ob- 
serves between his own vocal skill 
and that of his favorite radio an- 
nouncer is one of training; he needs 
to be impressed with the availa- 
bility of expert diagnosis and with 
the prospects for improvement if 
he is willing to undertake a pro- 
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gram of training under expert 
guidance and to make the sustained 
effort necessary to habituate new 
muscular skills. In other words, the 
teacher must understand that the 
voice is akin to other physical po- 
tentialities, which, although they 
differ from person to person, can 
be realized through the application 
of personal effort. 

The first step in the program, 
as has been suggested above, is di- 
agnosis by an expert. This diagno- 
sis should include a report on the 
range of impressions conveyed in 
the gamut of the speaker’s normal 
activities. While the speaker may, 
as a general rule, have opinions as 
to the effect he creates, he cannot 
know how he impresses other peo- 
ple in a variety of situations. The 
teacher should also ask for some 
estimate of his vocal behavior; of 


its range of variety and power; of 
the rate, clarity, and conventionality 
of his enunciation. 

The second step, of course, is to 
undertake the voice and speech 
training indicated by the appraisal, 
The third and final step—one 
which is too often overlooked by 
the teacher and even the speech 
specialist himself—is reappraisal. 
Retrogression from a good habit to 
its faulty predecessor may take 
place imperceptibly until the old 
habit has again become master— 
hence the necessity for an occasional 
check-up. 

Following the suggestions herein 
contained, it would seem, could 
hardly fail to contribute greatly to 
the classroom teacher’s personal 
equipment and to enrich the car 
rying out of his important func 
tions. 


ua 


Benjamin Gaanklin to Samuel Johnson 





ail THINK with you, that nothing is of more importance 
for the public weal, than to form and train up youth in 
wisdom and virtue. Wise and good men are, in my opin- 
ion, the strength of state far more so than riches or arms, 
which, under the management of ignorance and wicked- 
ness, often draw on destruction, instead of providing for 
the safety of a people. And though the culture bestowed 
on many should be successful only with a few, yet the in- 
fluence of those few and the service in their power may be 
very great. Even a single woman, that was wise, saved a 
city. I expect also that general virtue is more probably to 
be expected and obtained from the education of youth 
than from the exhortation of adult persons; bad habits and 
vices of the mind being, like diseases of the body, more 
easily prevented than cured. 
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O UR educators, although fully 
conscious of their tremendous influ- 
ence on the youth of the nation, 
sem unaware of their influence as 
citizens in the community. To thou- 
sands of ordinary citizens the teach- 
er is the symbol of well-informed 
opinion; his attitude toward the 
world he lives in is a signpost to be 
observed and followed. The Nazis, 
recognizing the large pervasiveness 
of academic influence, removed pro- 
gressive teachers for the same rea- 
sons that they dissolved the labor 
unions and the free press. Is it fear 
of a similar persecution that makes 
our teachers continue to fade into 
the political background, or is it sim- 
ply that they are more shy? I 
wefer to think the latter. But an 
educator who is not fearless in his 
belief and action is betraying a 
trust. 


What can a teacher do in poli- 
tics? How is his influence an im- 
portant one? And where will he 
fnd the time for such activity? 
If the teacher will take his nose 
out of a book for a minute and look 
around him, he will realize that be- 
tween Pearl Harbor and June, 1944, 
220,000 teachers left the profession. 
Almost a fourth of these people 
went into other jobs. Enrolments in 
teachers colleges decreased 36 per- 
cent during the same period. While 
wartime conditions had much to do 
with this reduction, the fact that 
the average teaching salary in the 





Labor’s Program for Teachers 


Kermit Esy 
In the Teachers College Record 
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United States for the school year 
ending in June, 1944 was only 
$1550 certainly tended to make 
flight from the profession seem de- 
sirable. Five percent of the coun- 
try’s teachers received less than 
$600 a year. Experiencing as he 
does the crying need for more and 
better teachers, the teacher must 
take action to make his occupation 
a more attractive one. He must act 
to raise salaries and to eliminate 
geographic differentials that are un- 
fair to children as well as to teach- 
ers. 

The roots of these low salaries lie 
in the national economic structure. 
Every year a certain proportion of 
every municipal budget is allocated 
to public education. The lower the 
fiscal revenue the lower the budget; 
the lower the budget, the lower the 
teachers’ salaries. And just as yearly 
variables account for salary changes, 
so do geographic variables account 
for differentials. According to the 
National Education Association, a 
state which paid its teachers an av- 
erage annual salary of $1196 in 1920 
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grounds, while another state which 
paid only $481 had 110 literacy re- 
jections per thousand. The only 
manner in which this inequality of 
educational opportunity can be 
remedied is to raise the income of 
these unfortunate states; and at the 
same time, income all over the na- 
tion must be raised if revenue is to 
increase and the flight from the 
teaching profession is to be stopped. 

How is this income to be raised? 
A large part of the municipal bud- 
get is collected in real-estate taxes 
and from public utilities. It follows, 
then, that in order to make more 
money available for such services as 
education more people must be able 
to buy homes and make increased 
use of utilities. In other words, 
there must be full production, total 
employment, and high wages. 

Full production, however, is pos- 
sible only through the elimination 
of substandard wages. For sub- 
standard wages mean not only in- 
adequate housing, food, and cloth- 
ing for the families directly con- 
cerned, but also a loss of the poten- 
tial purchasing power which creates 
demand for industry’s goods. Yet 
the recent Pepper Committee inves- 
tigation of wages under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act revealed that 
even with the full employment 
and unlimited wartime markets, 
37 percent of our war workers were 
getting less than the minimum 
standard wage of 65 cents per 
hour. This does not include the 
millions of farmers and white col- 
lar workers who have been eking 
out an existence on marginal salar- 


ies. As long as so much potential 
demand for the products of indus- 
try is being aborted by low living 
standards, this nation cannot plan 
for full production and consump- 
tion. 

Workers should be assured of 
steady purchasing power by annual 
wage guarantees and adequate un- 
employment insurance and of life- 
time purchasing power by a federal 
full employment program and a re- 
vised social security system. These 
are the objectives the educator can 
help to reach by his example and 
his influence. 

There are two ways in which to 
accomplish this purpose: (1) to 
organize in teachers’ unions on the 
strength-in-unity principle and 
through these unions to demand 
nationwide revision of salaries, and 
(2) to work, again through un- 
ions, for a prosperous full-produc- 
tion economy in which such needed 
reforms can be introduced as a mat- 
ter of course. 

The white-collar class, of which 
teachers are a part, has been noto- 
riously slow to organize in spite of 
the fact that their standard of living 
has been falling lower and lower. 
The reluctance to organize is based 
partially on a negative response con- 
ditioned by a middle-class devotion 
to the conventional—“None of the 
other men of my social class join 
unions, so why should I?” If the 
teaching profession, however, were 
to find the collective social aware- 
ness to take the lead in forming 
unions, the community as a whole 
will follow its precedent and one 
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vital support in the nation’s wage 
structure would have risen from 
the substandard. Failure on the 
part of the profession to take such 
a step is to evade a clear and pres- 
ent responsibility. 

Once organized, America’s teach- 
ers will have attained the status 
of a vocal and powerful group ca- 
pable of political action. For labor 
alone to support a program of full 
production and total employment 
is not sufficient—the technical-man- 
agerial class which for years has 
been expanding at the expense of 
the labor force must also be ori- 
ented. Here again the academician 
must take the lead. He must emerge 
from the schoolroom and _partici- 
pate actively in the community’s 
political life, both as spokesman 
for a particular interest and as the 
vanguard of his class. If he really 
wants to reform the political sys- 
tem, the teacher must get in there 
behind his candidates and his ideas 
and see that they come out on top. 

To understand practical politics 
the teacher must know the indi- 
vidual voter, he must know his way 
of living and his motivations. Why 
don’t more teachers, instead of trav- 
cling always with the class of peo- 


ple they are used to, spend the 
summer on the farms or in the fac- 
tories? Teachers who have spent 
wartime holidays in the shipyards 
testify that meeting new people 
and getting new points of view 
have reinvigorated their entire out- 
look on life. 

After gaining an understanding, 
then, of how the other half lives, 
the teacher should gain some in- 
sight into the “how” of political ma- 
chinery. He should join his local 
party organization and learn how 
to nominate a candidate, how to 
compromise and “trade,” and, most 
important of all, how to gather 
in the votes. And, because politics 
is a year-round job even though 
elections do come only in Novem- 
ber, he must never tire of pushing 
his cause. 

Our educators are shirking their 
job and damaging their own wel- 
fare when they shrink from these 
political responsibilities. As intellec- 
tual leaders and molders of public 
opinion, teachers form the vanguard 
in the army of democracy. Two 
nights a week is all that political 
vigilance requires. This is a small 
contribution toward making the 
world fit for our children. 


ECAUSE teachers do not have strong unions and are 
in many cases bound to their jobs by desire for security and 
devotion to their vocation, they are in a poor bargaining 
position and consequently became the forgotten men and 
women of the war, said a large majority of business, labor, 
and professional experts who participated in a recent poll, 
according to American Magazine. Nearly two-thirds of the 
group believed it was to the interest of white-collar work- 


ers to belong to unions. 








The Constructive Use of Punishment 


R. L. JEnKINs 


In Mental Hygiene 


te widespread misuse of pun- 
ishment and the cruel manner in 
which it is often applied have led 
to a reaction against it as a means 
of influencing human behavior; in- 
deed, many challenge its having any 
constructive place in the techniques 
of human control. The writer be- 
lieves, however, that children can- 
not be socialized without a discern- 
ing use of punishment and that 
a society cannot exist without sanc- 
tions of punishment. Socialization 
cannot be based primarily on fear; 
it depends, rather, on the experi- 
ence of being loved and accepted. 
Punishment, because it rarely pro- 
motes love and affection, cannot of 
itself produce socialization; its judi- 
cious use reinforces and will make 
effective the limits set on conduct. 

What might be called the func- 
tions of punishment may be dis- 
cussed under (1) the control of be- 
havior, and (2) the release of ten- 
sion or anxiety. 

1. The simplest level on which 
punishment can be used effectively 
is the level of direct fear or dislike 
of its pain, which is the level of 
control used with the very young 
child. The behavior of adults is 
more complicated; nevertheless, this 
level will operate in areas in which 
adults have no strong value reac- 
tions either to the conduct punished 
or to the social significance of the 
punishment. If socialized adults feel 
the punishment as a disgrace, that 
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fact is probably more persuasive 
than is the mere unpleasantness of 
the punishment. 

From any long-range point of 
view, our objective is not simply 
to achieve external control of ant: 
social behavior but to develop in 
hibitions against such behavior in 
the individual. Punishment, when 
used occasionally and judiciously in 
a child-training program, may con 
tribute significantly toward the de 
velopment of inner controls (con- 
servatively called character) in the 
child. As a matter of fact, if de 
liberate punishment is not used in 
the case of unacceptable behavior, 
some other method of deprivation 


‘and frustration—which constitutes 


an essentially punishing experienc 
—will inevitably be used. For put 
ishment to have a constructive ef 
fect, however, it is essential that the 
child feel loved, or at least accepted, 
and be able to recognize the put 
ishment as a limited disapproval of 
some limited and modifiable aspect 
of his behavior. 

2. The exacting of punishment 
serves to release tension in the if 
dividual or groups who disapprove 
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the act, by exacting payment for it 
through punishment. This is one of 
the greatest causes of the abuse of 
punishment, since punishment is 
commonly determined by this func- 
tion with the other factors considered 
either inadequately or not at all. 
The effect of punishment is de- 
termined by the immediate situa- 
tion and also by the general life 
situation and personality develop- 
ment of the person punished, who 
may show any one of various re- 
actions. 

1. Indifference. Real indifference, 
rather than being a reaction, is a 
lack of it. Most instances of appar- 
ent indifference, however, actually 
fepresent a cultivated technique of 
counter-aggression designed to deny 
the punisher the satisfaction of feel- 
ing that he’s capable of hurting 
the person punished. For example, 
some children will refuse to cry, 
or may even actually laugh de- 
spite physical pain, when they are 
spanked. 

2. Disorganization. The reaction 
to punishment, particularly if it is 
severe, unexpected, or appears to 
the child to be illogical or unpre- 
dictable, may be a disorganization 
of behavior or of personality. Pun- 
ihment which runs counter to 
previously enforced rules of con- 
duct will be destructive in effect. 

3. Hostility and counter-aggre- 
sion. Punishment being a form of 
aggression or counter-aggression, it 
arouses in the person punished the 
impluse to further counter-aggres- 
sion. Punishment that brings the re- 
sponse of hostility and counter-ag- 


gressiveness will often have an ef- 
fect almost the reverse of that de- 
sired. 

4. Acceptance of limitation. The 
child may, in response to the pun- 
ishment, accept the limitation which 
the punishment imposes. This of 
course involves learning and adap- 
tation. If the adaptation is adequate, 
the learning process has been suc- 
cessful for the time being at least; 
if inadequate, further training will 
be necessary; if excessive, it may 
tend toward the overlimitation of 
behavior which is evident in an 
inhibited personality. 

5. Acceptance of punishment 

without acceptance of limitation. 
The child may accept punishment, 
particularly if it occurs only occa- 
sionally for a given offense, sim- 
ply as part of the fortunes of life. 
The child may make no effort to 
avoid the punishment, or he may 
make an effort only in the direc- 
tion of seeking to be more clever in 
committing offenses. This reaction 
is seen in the child who is con- 
fused or discouraged by the maze 
of social limitations placed on him 
or who values what he gains by 
his offense more than he values 
the risk of punishment. 
. Many factors enter into the de- 
termination of which one or what 
combination of these reactions may 
follow punishment. 

1. The sense of acceptance or 
emotional security left to the per- 
son punished. Only if the individ- 


ual punished has some sense of 


being accepted by others will con- 
structive adaptation occur. The at- 
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titude of those who punish him, 
of course, is important; but if the 
child feels secure in his relation- 
ships with his family and the in- 
timates to whom he looks for af- 
fection, he will no doubt be able 
to accept punishment and frustra- 
tion even though the person pun- 
ishing him may be hostile. Without 
the necessary sense of acceptance, 
the child may react with counter 
hostility or disorganization, or both. 

The sense of acceptance is of 
course subjective and depends on 
the personality and mental state of 
the punished as well as on the ex- 
ternal situation. The young child 
will regard punishment as aggres- 
sion and react with fear or hostility. 
When the parent continues to sat- 
isfy the affectional needs of the 
child and relates the punishing ex- 
perience to some special type of 
behavior discernible to the child, 
however, the latter gradually un- 
derstands that punishment does not 
necessarily mean _ hostility. The 
child-guidance clinics and training 
schools for delinquent children see 
many young people by whom pun- 
ishment is always interpreted as 
hostility. Such children require 
great acceptance, much evidence of 
the adult’s interest in them, and 
often clear evidence of the adult’s 
superior power as well before they 
are able to accept correction in even 
the smallest doses. It is here that 
our punitive justice fails—it is as- 
sociated with more or less lasting 
social rejection of the punished by 
those who conform to the social 
mores. 


2. The clarity of the prohibi- 
tion to the child punished. A pro 
hibition, to be effective, must be 
understood; otherwise a reaction of 
irritation or of anxiety, depending 
on the personality of the person 
punished, may occur. In fact, in 
such a case, almost any reaction 
except one of social adaptation may 
take place. 

3. The reasonableness of the pro- 
hibition to the punished. If the 
prohibition is consistent with other 
prohibitions familiar to and more 
or less accepted by the child, he 
will be more likely to respond with 
adaptation. 

4. The severity of the punish- 
ment. Very mild punishment may 
be ignored; it may evoke true in- 
difference or acceptance of punish- 
ment unaccompanied by acceptance 
of limitation. Very severe punish- 
ment, on the other hand, is apt 
to result in disorganization, partic- 
ularly if there are other factors 
contributing in this direction. Mere 
severity, moreover, will not insure 
acceptance of the limitation by the 
the person punished; the punish- 
ment must stand out by contrast 
with the rest of living. Those who 
are inured to hardship and a hard 
life may not readily be deterred 
by physical pain per se; although, 
if they are accustomed to receiv- 
ing the acceptance of their com- 
rades, they may be very sensitive 
to their punishment or disapproval. 

5. The reasonableness of the put- 
ishment. A type of punishment 
which appears reasonable to the 
person being punished is likely to 
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bring about adaptation. Such things 
as public ridicule or humiliation 
are likely to provoke counter-aggres- 
sion in our culture. 

6. Consistency of application of 
the punishment. Application of 
punishment of one offender while 
others are either allowed to go un- 
punished or are given lesser pun- 
ishment for the same offense may 
provoke counter-aggression or accep- 
tance of punishment without ac- 
ceptance of limitation. Inconsist- 
ency in the application of punish- 
ment to the same individual over 
a period of time promotes a ten- 
dency toward disorganization or 
failure to accept ‘the limitation. 

7. The sense of the punished re- 
garding the penetrability of the 
limitation or the conquerability of 
the force behind the punishment. 
With respect to the limitations set 
by punishment, the question of 
how appropriate counter-aggression 
has proved to be in the experience 
of the individual will determine to 
a great extent what his attitude 
will be. If the penalty is well known 
and is impersonally applied, he is 
likely to accept it; although if he 
has learned previously that he can 
penetrate limitations through coun- 
ter-aggression it will be natural for 
him to attempt to do so. 

Most of us have, since life re- 
quires it, a considerable willing- 
ness to take a chance. It is for this 
teason that severity of punishment 
is a much less effective deterrent 
than certainty of punishment. In- 
dividuals who are not grossly de- 
nied satisfaction in their whole life 


adjustment will rarely rebel con- 
sistently, however, in the face of 
overwhelming force. 

8. The effect of group attitudes. 
Group attitudes are extremely im- 
portant in determining the indi- 
vidual’s attitude toward punish- 
ment. When a limitation of be- 
havior which is contrary to the loy- 
alities and selfaccepted tabus of a 
group are imposed on it, conflict 
is inevitable. Normally, in such a 
case, the group will support the 
offender against outside authority. 
Group support of the punished 
will incline him away from adapta- 
tion toward counter-aggression; but 
it will tend to protect him from 
disorganization. 

School authorities sometimes make 
use of group punishment for the 
action of an unknown offender, i.c., 
the entire group to which the of- 
fender belongs is punished. This is 
in an effort to bring pressure on the 
group to restrain or punish the in- 
dividual responsible. If the group 
is in sympathy with the offender, 
however, group resistance may be 
expected. 

While group punishment, includ- 
ing penalizing the innocent for the 
sins of the guilty, offends our sense 
of justice, group rewards, which 
necessarily mean that the undeserv- 
ing in the group will benefit, do 
not. Sometimes this equality of re- 
ward for unequal contribution is 
partly compensated for by the en- 
hanced position in the group ac- 
corded those who have contributed 


‘more conspicuously to the winning 


of the group award. 








Redirection in Mathematics 


LEHMAN HOoEFLER 


In the Mathematics Teacher 


Jon Bureau of Youth Services 
of the Connecticut State Depart- 
ment of Education, under the di- 
rection of Commissioner Alonzo 
Grace and Director Paul D. Collier, 
engaged during 1939-1941 in wide- 
spread evaluation of general instruc- 
tion in 90 high schools of the 
state. Out of this study came a co- 
ordinated program which is in- 
tended to serve as a flexible and 
forward-looking, yet fundamental, 
pattern for the future growth of 
Connecticut secondary schools. The 
program, set forth in Bulletin No. 
37, The Redirection, Reorganization 
and Retooling of Secondary Edu- 
cation, contains direct implications 
for the field of mathematics and 
makes proposals for improving 
mathematics instruction. Briefly, the 
following are needed: 

1. More effective teaching of 
arithmetic fundamentals. Every 
high-school graduate should pos- 
sess a knowledge of arithmetic skills 
and processes adequate to enable 
him to get along in any ordinary 
situation. 

2. Sounder specific arithmetical 
subject matter for those students 
whose future lies in homemaking, 
industry, nursing, or some other 
such area. The implication is that 
some parts of the program should 
be eliminated and that others 
should be strengthened. 

Neither of these two points re- 
quires justification. The fact that 
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the armed forces found it necessary 
to establish special inservice course 
in simple mathematics for militay 
personnel and also to insist on an 
increased and new emphasis on 
arithmetic in preinduction courses 
should be pointed enough criticism 
of failure on the part of mathe 
matics teachers to do their job 
properly. Certainly the criticism by 
engineers, scientists, and even by 
mathematics teachers themselves that 
much of the material covered in 
the courses of study is irrelevant 
makes it important to expend some 
energy on definite re-evaluation of 
the program. 

Several publishers, sensing 4 
change in the teaching of mathe 
matics, are basing their texts on 
new principles. For instance, some 
of the latest geometry books em- 
phasize the teaching of inductive 
logic and one incomplete phase of 
what might be called the science 
of thinking, while other books, de 
riving from preinduction needs, 
combine in one volume arithmetic, 
algebra, certain parts of geometry, 
and an introduction to calculus. 

The principles inherent in the 
Connecticut approach to the redi- 
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REDIRECTION 


rection and adjustment of high- 
shool mathematics offer several in- 
teresting considerations. 

1. Mathematics should always be 
looked on as a means to an end 
rather than an end in itself. 

2. Mathematics, as one of the core 
skill subjects, should be offered to 
every student during each of the 
six years of junior- and senior-high- 
school. 

3. Students in grades 8, 9, and 
10 should acquire accuracy and 
speed in simple mathematical oper- 
ations, a full appreciation of the 
necessity for mastering the mathe- 
matical fundamentals in any voca- 
tional area, and a practical knowl- 
edge of mathematical functions and 
concepts common to the home and 
to general occupational life. The lat- 
ter include (a) a sound and reason- 
able concept of quantity and num- 
ter; (b) the ability to understand 
the types of statistical tables and 
graphs encountered in general read- 
ing; (c) adequacy in carrying on 
home bookkeeping and budgeting, 
common measurements, the mathe- 
matics of debt, credit, investment, 
the laws of probability, etc. 

4. Mathematics and arithmetic 
adapted to specific vocational needs 
should probably be offered only in 
grades 11 and 12. 

5. Teachers of subject-matter fields 
in which some mathematics is nec- 
‘sary to the progress of students 
should teach the mathematics pre- 
tequisite to that area, i.¢., wood- 
working math should normally be 
taught by the woodworking teacher. 

6. Modern and local applications 
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in the areas of homemaking, health, 
vocations, club membership, etc., 
should be added, while material 
which is unnecessary and outdated 
should be eliminated. 

Going back to the third principle, 
the implication is that drill and 
practice to the point of mastery 
are required. This is not a new 
idea. Nevertheless, to my knowl- 
edge, there is only one high school 
in Connecticut which has rebelled 
enough against the inefficiency of 
its students to provide a practice 
period in arithmetic for all students 
every day. We who teach arith- 
metic seem to give lip service to 
the idea of drill, but we apparently 
lack the honesty and industry re- 
quired to get the job done well. 

Progress toward a more effective 
general program of mathematics 
teaching has been impeded by cer- 
tain tyrannies. 

1. The tyranny of teaching mathe- 
matics as an inflexible body of 
knowledge and as a subject inde- 
pendent of its purposes; of almost 
always segregating mathematics to 
a place and time divorced from 
its primary usefulness. 

2. The tyranny of teaching 
mathematics dominated by one or 
two textbooks, which tends to make 
it inflexible and general rather 
than local in details. 

3. A course of study in mathe- 
matics based not on any realiza- 
tion of objectives but on the as- 
sumption that a 45-55 minute pe- 
riod on each of 180 days is neces- 
sary or desirable. We also assume 
that any reorganization of mathe- 
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matical knowledge, because it 
might lead to an increase in pupil 
load, is out of the question. Why 
couldn’t a college-type mathemat- 
ics, which integrates as a contin- 
uous organized science our pres- 
ent compartmentalized algebra, ge- 
ometry, and trigonometry, offer 
hope of as much in a shorter time 
and in a more interesting way? 

Once mathematics teaching is no 
longer dominated by these tyrannies, 
we will have freedom to reach di- 
rectly toward a series of general 
and then more practical objectives, 
using a number of textbooks, a mim- 
eographed outline, or a flexible 
series of notebooks and problems; 
all of this in the place and the 
field where the mathematics is 
used. We would, moreover, be 
able to insist that the student have 
mathematical skill in the area in 
which such knowledge is to be 
used. Finally, we would be able 
to teach mathematics for whatever 
length of time is necessary to cover 
the subject properly, whether it be 
three periods a week in the 8th, 
Sth, and 10th grades or two a 
week in the 11th and 12th grades. 

Nothing in the above is in the 
nature of a requirement for any 
school; nevertheless, it is our feel- 
ing that some program similar to 
the above may evolve in some Con- 


necticut high school. The trend ris 
ing out of present shortcoming 
and failures seems to be in the gen 
eral direction cited above. 

Three methods by which offer. 
ings in mathematics could be im 
proved seem to present themselves 
(1) There should be a better ap 
plication of mathematics to specific 
subject-matter fields. All teacher 
of homemaking, for instance, could 
work with the mathematics instruc 
tors to make sure that the mathe 
matical skills essential to the are 
were taught by either a homema- 
ing or a mathematics teacher. A 
homemaking course would seem tt 
be the logical place to teach th 
mathematics of buying a house, o 
home bookkeeping, etc. 

2. The mathematics department 
itself should prune some of its wv 
perfluous plumage. One Connect: 
cut high school is planning a cor 
densation of plane geometry and 
advanced algebra into one cours. 

3. Most high schools could ip 
itiate a daily practice period, fu 


all students, in arithmetic and thf 


fundamentals of mathematics. Prog 
ress should be measured by ft 
quent tests. This program shoul 
also include practice to develo 
the quantitative judgment and a 


preciation of general mathematicif 


concepts which all should acquit 


—~ 
SL AST spring Dr. Earl Roadman, president of Morn- 


ingside College, Iowa, conferred on his wife the honorary 
degree of “doctor of humane letters” which the board of 
trustees had recommended for her “great contribution to 
gracious living and character building.” 
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A Study of Some Nazi Textbooks 


Joun F. Ese.ke 


In the American Teacher 


WH wax the Nazis _ seized 


power in Germany they made it 
immediately apparent that they 
would not overlook any field of ac- 
tivity in their attempt to infiltrate 
their ideology into all German life. 
They were quick to recognize that 
the logical point of attack was the 
youth of the nation, which, after 
the period of stress and disorder 
Germany had just been through, 
was peculiarly open to suggestion 
and was willing to swallow an in- 
credible amount of misinformation. 
The shooting phase of World War 
Il is over, but Germany’s Nazified 
education will present many a dif- 
fculty and many a direct danger 
for us for years to come. 

Before me are three copies of 
Volksaufklarung und Schule, pub- 
lished with official state sanction 
and support by the National Sociai- 
ist Teachers’ “Union” for the in- 
formation of all German teachers. 
The purpose of this group was to 
supply a uniform organization and 
philosophy so that the teachers 
might be in a position to “fulfill the 
basic ideas of the National Socialist 
state in the total folk community 
within their own special field of 
work, the school.” The propaganda 
which this organization distributed 
under the thin guise of information 
ranges all the way from a subtle 
attack on liberal education through 
the demand for a “practical educa- 


tion and positive achievement” to ° 
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an unqualified glorification of the 
Nazi state and its accomplishments. 

The earlier issues turn to Ger- 
many’s past and seek to arouse pride 
and interest in it. One group of 
articles calls on the teacher to dem- 
onstrate to the peasant and the in- 
dustrial worker, particularly the 
former, that they are the real back- 
bone of their nation, both by virtue 
of their indispensable labor and the 
comparative “purity” of their blood. 
Other semi-scientific articles pur- 
port to treat such matters as the 
theory of heredity and the decline 
of ancient civilizations; it is not dif- 
ficult to imagine where the accent 
is placed. 

Also included in these earlier is- 
sues af® articles with a military 
tendency, such as the one which 
demands that the teacher “Praise 
the Infantry” to his classes in order 
to make this unpopular branch 
more attractive. And there is also 
the standard enumeration of Ger- 
many’s territorial losses after the 
first World War with a careful tab- 
ulation of their economic signifi- 
cance in terms of population, coal, 
iron ore, etc. 

With the second World War a 
new policy comes into effect, for 
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in Germany total mobilization 
meant exactly that, The teacher’s 
periodical diet now consists of 
such items as “Physics in the Navi- 
gation of Warships,” “The ABC 
of Artillery,” “Sand-box Work,” 
and “Food is a Weapon.” The peas- 
ant is told how to make the most 
efficient use of his time, right down 
to planning his steps; he is also 
warned that “The Plow Follows 
the Sword” and that he must per- 
manently secure for coming genera- 
tions the land which is to be given 
him in Poland and elsewhere. 


The most startling fact about 
these wartime articles is that all 
educational subjects and methods 
are so exclusively directed toward 
a single end with the calm assump- 
tion that the indoctrination of the 
German people was complete 
enough for them to accept this di- 
rection. Such an assumption was 
justified, for even a casual exami- 
nation of German textbooks of the 
Hitler era will reveal how thor- 
oughly the ground had been pre- 
pared. 

.. “Good Comrades” toot tike an 
“outstanding first reader at first 
glance; it is beautifully and enter- 
tainly designed. It contains a num- 
ber of delightful little stories about 
childhood activities; its illustrations 
are largely based on the old and 
familiar fairy tales. But not exclu- 
sively; here and there a swastika, 
a Hitler youth uniform, or a goose- 
step parade has been slipped in. 
The text itself remains perfectly 
harmless until the child is almost 
done with the book. Then it comes. 


“Hail to the Fiihrer,” a poem 
which transforms Hitler’s birthday 
into a children’s festival, ‘The 
Stout Recruit,” “The Lads ip 
Blue.” The two Nazi celebrations 
which are described at the end are 
rather anti-climactic. 


> The “German Reader for Public 
Schools” is similar in composition. 
Except for the inevitable swastika 
which appears on Siegfried’s shield 
there is no sign of propaganda un. 
til we are almost at the end. Then 
there are a couple of stories which 
describe heroic death on the battle. 
field and exploit the virtue of true 
comradeship, a short sketch “Out 
of Hitler’s Youth,” and _ several 
wood-cuts which illustrate sayings 
of Hitler. 

It is apparent from what has 
been said that the German school 
readers were not crudely revised to 
fit the Nazi ideology. On the con- 
trary, a limited amount of material 
that was already familiar was care- 
fully planted in them without any 
effort to propagandize and preach. 
Thus the child was conditioned to 
accept his textbooks without too 
critical an attitude. Thus he was 
all the more vulnerable to the v- 
cious lies which were nurtured in 
a more suitable medium, the his 
tory text. 

The orientation of the German 
history under the Nazis is concisely 
stated in the introduction to the 
“History of the German People 
and Their Ancestors,” a text for 
upper schools: “The theme of our 
book is the growth of the Germans 
into a people, or more exactly, Get- 
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man folk and nationality in its 
fateful struggle for a homogeneous 
development, in its fight for its 
Lebensraum, for its unity and for 
the Reich.” Although the authors 
hasten to lay claim to scientific ac- 
curacy for their book, their own 
preface gives the lie to this preten- 
sion when it lists their three goals 
as follows: “(1) ‘the development 
of a historical sense of time (in the 
student; (2) the creation of the 
base for race consciousness, for an 
understanding of the Nordic ori- 
gin of our people and their culturc, 
for national pride and Nordic-Ger- 
man principles and behavior; (3) 
the provocation of a completely 
primitive joy in heroism and heroic 
deeds.” 


The colored version of history 
which we are thus led to expect ima- 
terializes. Prehistorical times are 
treated as though the authors had 
an infallible source of information 
about a Nordic civilization which 
originated with a race of remarkable 
warrior-peasants with blond hair, 
blue eyes, and a fair skin. The In- 


do-Germanic migrations are dis- 
cussed as though this “race” 
through its various tribes was 


thereby occupied in contributing 
its culture to the European world; 
by hazy implications these tribes 
are given credit for somehow form- 
ing the backbone of Greek and 
Roman civilization until intermar- 
riage wiped out their Nordic char- 
acteristics. The folk migrations are 
described in glowing colors as the 
heroic attempt of a heroic people to 
expand; their aftermath is lauded 


or decried in terms of racial purity 
and German national unity. 


The Christianization of the Ger- 
man tribes is sharply criticized in 
various ways, but the major attack 
is leveled at “Roman” Christianity. 
The missionary Boniface is de- 
scribed as a servant of Rome; there- 
fore all his works and ways are, by 
inference, evil. Moreover, the text 
mourns, Christianity brought with 
it the destruction or violent trans- 
formation: of the “pious old cus- 
toms” of pagan Germany. “When 
the Roman Church vanquished the 
faith of our fathers in the Ger- 
many-to-be and failed to permit the 
development of Rome-free Chris- 
tianity, it made the Germans de- 
pendent on a Mediterranean culture 
which was, in addition, strongly un- 
der the influence of the Jewish-Asi- 
atic character.” 

The basic formula in the text- 
book is simple, and it is clearly re- 
vealed in the description of Charle- 
magne’s great (German) empire 
and its disintegration under his 
(Christian) successor, Louis the 
Pious, who also relaxed a few of 
the regulations restricting the Jews. 
This formula, which glorifies all 
success, all heroism, as German, and 
all failure, all treachery, all evil as 
foreign, is so elastic that we find 
this German text claiming German 
credit for the discovery of America 
by Eric the Red and for exciting the 
Slavic peoples into political activity 
and unity! As we lay the book down 
we are convinced — almost — that 
Nazi Germany is not only the direct 
and sole heir of all the greatness of 
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Europe, but also in some mystic way 
the nation that produced all these 
heroic and noble events and people 
in the first place. 


The history of the Middle Ages 
and rise of the Prussian state are 
treated in much the same way with 
similar criterions. With the final 
volume of this series of history 
textbooks, “German History from 
1871 to the Present,” Nazi propa- 
ganda achieves a crescendo of hate, 
prejudice, and distortion. We can 
readily anticipate just what this 
history will be: German character 
is represented by Bismarck and 
others in its struggle to free itselt 
from foreign influences to form an 
independent and _ homogeneous 
German state. These men and ev- 
ery German who lent uncritical 
support to such leaders are termed 
loyal, patriotic, Nordic, and heroic; 
their opponents are consistently 
alien, stupid, traitorous, and under 
Jewish influence. 

The Jews were, according to the 
Nazi authors, the source of all in- 
ternal dissension, weakness, and 
evil in Germany. They are sup- 
posed to have gained extraordinary 
control of parliament, high finance, 
business, the press, and the profes- 
sions. At the same time, paradoxi- 
cally, they are supposed to have 


gained control of the working 
classes and left-wing __ politics 
through the two “power-mad 
founders” of Social Democracy, 


Marx and Lassalle, their goal be- 
ing the dictatorship of the proleta- 
riet, “i. ¢., in reality, the absolute 
rule of Judaism.” 


With respect to the colonial 
question, Rhodes and England are 
damned for their immoral imperial- 
ism: Germany’s own colonial ex. 
pansion, however, is pictured as a 
necessary strategy, brilliantly and 
cleverly executed. 


The “inner enemies” of a Ger. 
many which is desperately trying 
to expand are: Judaism, Free Ma. 
sonry, International Marxism, Pac. 
ifism, and political Catholicism; be- 
hind them all stands the arch-en- 
emy, the Jew, for he is able even 
to utilize the Catholic Church in 
his scheme to run the world! In 
italics the authors complain that 
the spirit of world brotherhood (1) 
and humanitarianism (!) have 
forced their way into the well-to-do 
middle classes and the upper bv- 
reaucracy with the aid of these 
enemies. And they take special 
pains to record ,the names and 
deeds of their favorite defenders 
of German character, the Jewbait- 
ers and reactionaries, with right 
eous approval. 


The stage for the treatment of 
World War I is set by high praise 
for the German army, its organiza 
tion, discipline, and morale, with a 
bland disregard for the facts. The 
war itself is discussed as a heroic 
crusade against an imperialistic 
world which refused to cut Ger- 
many in on the spoils, The final 
defeat of Germany preserves the 
myth of the invincible German 
army defeated by the default and 
treachery of the home front under 
the leadership of the internal ene 
mies mentioned before. 
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The treaties of Versailles and St. 
Germain are, of course, denounced 
as the unjust, brutal and malicious 
mistreatment of a vanquished but 
valiant foe. The loss of territory, 
population, and raw materials is 
played up for all it is worth. 

The Weimar Republic is re- 
garded with contempt and is given 
no credit for anything it accom- 
plished. On the contrary, it is 
blamed for producing a national 
situation in which chaos, anarchy, 
and all the vague horrors of Com- 
munism and International Judaism 
threatened until its last-minute res- 
cue by the greatest German of all 
times, Adolph Hitler. 

There is no need to expand on 
the textbook’s glorification of the 
Nazi regime, its delight in the prob- 
lems confronting the “victor na- 
tions” of World War I, its satisfac- 
tion with the Fascist states of Italy, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and Spain. But 
a few words concerning Worid 


War II may be of interest. Cham- 
berlain’s Munich pact, the text 
claims, was a transparent play for 
time on warmongering England's 
part; England was merely stalling 
until it could get ready to attack 
Germany. Germany countered 
with a pact with Russia which de- 
stroyed England’s plan for the en- 
circlement of Germany. Poland, 
however, felt so secure behind Eng- 
land’s guarantee that she attacked 
her German populations everywhere 
and sent out numerous raiding par- 
ties across the German border. The 
purpose: to force a war so that they 
might incorporate East Prussia and 
other large tracts of Eastern Ger- 
many into Poland. Then an angry 
and aroused Germany united to 
defeat Poland in 18 days. England, 
however, according to the text, now 
had the pretext for war which it 
had been waiting for, and so the 
second World War was on, Ger- 
many’s “War of Liberation.” 


eon 


On Top of the Wold? 


at N the province of Finmark, Norway, which is the 
very top of the world, 94 schools out of a total of 120 have 
been completely destroyed. Here, where for two months 
they will not see the sun, the people are crowded into crude 
inadequately lighted and heated barracks. One room in each 
barracks is set apart as a schoolroom and the children con- 
gregate in two-hour shifts for such instruction as it is possi- 
ble to give them. They have no books, no paper, pencils, or 
slates. Nor are there any desks or even chairs. Because their 
shoes are of paper and will dissolve in snow, large numbers 
of children cannot attend even these make-shift schools. 








I'll Sue You in Court 


WeEnpaLL W. Haner 


In the Clearing House 


do sue or not to sue is definitely 
no longer the question. Rather, for 
the parents, teachers, and school 
boards of many of our communities, 
the question has become: Is it or 
is it not too soon to start another 
court action? 

Reading the school-law and legal- 
action sections of some of the teach- 
ers’ magazines, one comes to the 
conclusion that a teacher’s day must 
be taken up with court action and 
legal offensives. Perhaps the typi- 
cal schedule for an instructor would 
go somewhat as follows: first morn- 
ing class . . . conference with law- 
yer ... last morning class . . . lunch, 
with a serving of subpoenas .. . af- 
ternoon class .. . filing of briefs .. . 
student conferences, including cases 
to be settled out of court .. . final 
bell for round eight. 

The evening could well be spent 
in preparation for the next day’s 
work, including study of legal 
forms, precedents, crazy contracts, 
and methods of keeping technical- 
ities out of otherwise good suits. 

No longer can the great centers of 
teacher training ignore the crying 
need for legal knowledge on the 
part of the helpless victims they 
have been pouring into schools and 
from there directly into the courts. 
Indeed, a most heartening report 
comes from no less an institution 
than Runona Bluff Teachers Col- 
lege, where it is rumored that the 
challenge is being met by the ad- 
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dition of such courses as Theory 
and Practice of Courtroom Proce- 
dures, Emotional Control under 
Cross Examination, Fees and Fea- 
sibilities, and a special study of ju- 
dicial jiu-jitsu for those involved 
in the more difficult legal tangles. 





These innovations in teacher train- 
ing may be only in the nick of 
time, for conditions are serious. To 
obtain a view of what has been 
going on, let us look at some of 
the typical cases handled recently 
by the courts, considering their far- 
reaching implications for those in 
education. 

We may as well begin with the 
case of Rocky Ridge School vs. 
Sammy M. Bezzler. Sammy was 
charged with—well, books. At the 
close of the school term he did not 
return the school books he had 
rented, for a small fee, from the 
school office. His parents refused 
to pay for them, taking Sammy’s 
word that he had turned them in. 
Subsequent investigation revealed, 
however, that Sammy’s geography 
book had been left in the woods, 
with no record as to its latitude 
or longitude, while Sammy was 
en route home from school. His 
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algebra book had been chewed by 
his dog, Bucktooth, who had a 
habit of gnawing on wood and ap- 
parently developed a liking for the 
section on square roots. And Sammy 
confessed that he had used his sci- 
ence text to help start the roast- 
ing fire at a picnic. 

This “book case” closed with 
Sammy’s parents being charged with 
costs of both the books and the 
court action. 

Here is a type of suit which is 
in season at any period of the year 
and which involves directly the im- 
mense field of pupil dishonesty 
and juvenile delinquency. Modern 
teachers need not only legal in- 
struction but also detailed training 
in detective work, finger-print anal- 
ysis, classroom criminology, and even 
clairvoyance. Such studies afford an 
interesting sideline for many teach- 
ers and can lead the sincere devotee 
into police work later—a delight- 
ful emergency escape from teaching 
and much more desirable than de- 
mentia praecox. 


How far-reaching the influence 
of a teacher is expected to be is 
illustrated by the legal action of 
Prissywaddle vs. Feasance. The par- 
ents of young Prissywaddle are 
seeking damages, including a $57.32 
doctor bill, from Miss Feasance, 
charging her with negligence of 
duty while supervising the halls 
during noon hour. “At 12:37 p.m. 
on September 12, 1945,” according 
to the report, “Egbert Prissywaddle 
slipped and fell in the hall of the 
schoolhouse, allegedly suffering pain- 
ful contusions . . . Testimony in- 


dicates that at the moment of im- 
pact the student was decelerating 
previously acquired momentum by 
the friction of his pedal extremi- 
ties against the floor, said practice 
being forbidden by school regu- 
lations.” 

The court ruled that negligence 
had not been proved and the plain- 
tiff was not entitled to recovery. 
Teachers should take note of this 
incident, however, and be certain 
that plenty of warnings to be care- 
ful are given their students. 

Then there was the case of The 
Parents’ Committee vs. Rikkulum. 
The principal of the high school, 
R. Q. Rikkulum, was opposed by 
a group of parents who wished to 
oust him on the grounds that he 
did not provide strict enough dis- 
cipline and that he introduced too 
many distracting new activities into 
the school program. The court fin- 
ally ruled that the principal’s con- 
tract had not been invalidated and 
that it could not be set aside legally. 


All too often, after they are hired, 
school officials develop some serious 
administrative weakness or offend 
important groups. School boards 
should inform themselves of the pol- 
icies of a principal before they hire 
him. 

One never knows, you see, just 
where student troubles and the 
next court action may be coming 
from. Under the present circum- 
stances, the teachers appear to be 
just another group of victims of 
“cultural lag.” They will just have 
to catch up as rapidly as time and 
school-law requirements permit. 








Guiding the Growth of Reading Interests 


May Lazar anv Lizian J. LeBorr 
In New York City Educational Research Bulletin No. 8 


p= ultimate measure of any 
reading program is the kind of 
reader it produces. Poverty of read- 
ing interests, which characterizes 
so many adults today, attests to 
the fact that reading instruction 
cannot proceed on the assumption 
that because a child learns to read 
he will necessarily want to read. 
Only if the reading program cre- 
ates in the child an enduring inter- 
est in books will he continue to 
read widely as an adult. There are 
several classroom approaches to the 
guidance of reading interests. 

1. Taking inventory of present 
interests —The teacher, if she is to 
extend the reading horizons of her 
class, must start at whatever level 
she finds their interest. Merely to 
prohibit them to read Superman 
will not improve her pupils’ taste, 
and many teachers, realizing this, 
are beginning to meet the challenge 
of the comics with something more 
creative than disapprovai. Many re- 
cent investigations and discussions 
have been concerned with the ques- 
tions: Why do the children go to 
the movies? How can one build 
improved attitudes and tastes on 
these drives? 

Because there are innumerable 
factors that influence reading, no 
simple formula for stimulating in- 
terest has as yet been evolved. The 
teacher who is concerned about di- 
recting the tastes of her pupils, 
however, needs to be able to answer 
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such questions as whether the child 
feels a need for reading; whether 
such urges as a desire to learn how 
to do something or a desire to over- 
come inferiority and defeat send 
him to books; whether he likes read- 
ing generally; whether he can read 
well enough to enjoy books. Some 
knowledge of his interests and hob- 
bies outside of books; his fears, 
dreams, and preferences; the num- 
ber of books in his home and the 
amount of reading done by his par- 
ents; and of his home life in gen- 
eral will help the teacher. To se- 
cure such information the teacher 
may make recourse to question- 
naires, book records, observational 
study, or some informal techniques 
which can be used in the course of 
an ordinary school day. 

Children have many reading pref- 
erences in common, and informal 
observation over a period of time 
will generally yield such data for 
almost any group. Several teachers 
working with retarded readers in 
the middle grades, by judging the 
popularity of material read simply 
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by the frequency with which the 
book was borrowed, read, or ig- 
nored during the library period; 
by the number of special requests 
or adverse comments made by the 
children; and by responses made 
to a question as to what books 
they would like to own, learned 
such facts as the following about 
their own groups: 

1. The children liked books with 
large print, gay covers, and easy 
stories; that were easy to carry 
and had hard covers. 

2. Although all children liked ac- 
tion and adventure stories, the boys 
showed a preference for stories 
about activities and the girls for 
stories about people. 

3. The children did not like to 
read the magazine articles on hand, 
books of poetry, or material that 
was too “preachy” or technical. 

4. Factors in influencing inter- 
est in a book were: (a) attractive 
displays, (b) current movies, (c) 
special classroom projects, and (d) 
comments made by the teacher or 
by fellow classmates concerning a 
certain book. 

5. Children with poor powers of 
selfdirection could not be exposed 
to too many books at once. Some 
seemed to enjoy “little” books which 
could be completed quickly and 
which gave them a sense of accom- 
plishment. 

While such generalizations may 
be descriptive of one group of chil- 
dren, they may be wholly untrue 
of another. But the teacher who 
troubles to secure this type of in- 
formation about her own class may 


find it suggestive of instructional 
approaches. The one whose students 
express a hostility to poetry, for ex- 
ample, might accept the challenge 
by developing a program which 
leads from the reading of humor- 
ous and exciting poems to creative 
writing by the children themselves. 

2. Building the class library— 
Surrounding the child with books 
he can enjoy is certainly one of the 
most sensible ways of leading him 
to read them. Hence every effort 
should be made to create a library 
in the classroom. 

The most desirable kind of li- 
brary corner, of course, is one 
equipped with tables and chairs of 
the proper height. But an attrac- 
tive library can still be achieved 
where such equipment is not pos- 
sible. In one room with limited 
space, the teacher made an effec- 
tive library center by placing a 
piece of beaverboard over several 
fixed seats; in another classroom, 
where the many rows of fixed seats 
seemed to present an almost in- 
surmountable difficulty, an instruc- 
tor turned one row of seats into 
“Library Row” where each desk 
displayed books of a different kind. 
A library bulletin board which hung 
near the seats called attention to 
books through little riddles, rhymes, 
and announcements. Another school 
called on its shop pupils to provide 
simple library furniture for its first- 
and second-grade children. 

Sometimes an equal amount of 
ingenuity is necessary in equipping 
the library. Where it is possible to 
secure only a limited number of 
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books through the school, the li- 
brary may be supplemented in var- 
ious ways: (1) material taken from 
old texts and storybooks, or from 
magazines, may be fastened to- 
gether, attractively covered, and ti- 
tled; (2) children can be stimulated 
to share by lending or contributing 
their own books or periodicals; (3) 
books can be created individually 
or in groups by the children; (4) 
interclass exchanges of books; (5) 
books drawn temporarily from the 
public library. 

The guidance of the teacher in 
the use of the library should be 
guarded and tactful, but it must be 
ever present, for the good reader 
as well as for the retarded one. Here 
the teacher might examine thought- 
fully her concept of a good reader. 
Does she ask only that the child 
be fluent orally and be able to re- 
produce orally what he has read? 
Is she accepting uncritically his 
ability to become absorbed in a 
book? Many children who in a 
technical sense read well will read 
only for the story. The basic aim 
of the reading program, however, 
being the creation of a generation 
of readers who will have the ability 
to read and evaluate varied types 
of material, it is important to see 
that good readers are helped to 
develop balanced reading tastes. 
Sometimes a deficiency in the read- 
ing diet may be related to person- 
ality development. The child who 
reads only fairy tales, for example, 
may be trying to an unwholesome 
degree to escape reality. There is 
also an important difference between 


the boy who includes thrillers and 
mystery storics among other types 
and the youngster who devours 
such stories exclusively. 

A library should be a place that 
tempts all who enter to linger and 
to read. Teachers can help to make 
their temptation irresistible by the 
use of attractive displays, by read- 
ing exciting parts of some story to 
the class, arranging books so that 
special interests are tapped or 
aroused, utilizing special holidays 
or events to feature a biography or 
history book, etc. It is important to 
provide very deliberately for read- 
ing ability on various levels so that 
the slowest as well as the best 
readers can learn to use the library. 

To help children in developing 
desirable attitudes and skills the 
classroom library is invaluable. Chil- 
dren need definite aid in learning 
how to choose books; how to ac- 
cept personal responsibility for a 
book and how to charge and sign 
out for it; how to care for and share 
in a physical sense books that are 
common class property; how to 
use a simple library filing system, 
an index, a table of contents, and 
a glossary. 

The teacher can best influence 
home reading if she knows what 
the child is reading outside of 
school. For that reason, children 
should be permitted to take books 
home. In underprivileged homes 
these books may be the only ones 
ever seen in the home; some chil- 
dren borrow books to read to their 
parents or siblings. The instructor 
can be of further help by allowing 
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children to report on and add to 
their school records books drawn 
from the public library. Guiding 
parents in the purchase of appro- 
priate books and magazines for 
their children is also a useful func- 
tion. 


3. Working with the school k- 
brary. — Fortunate indeed is the 
school which has a good central li- 
brary within its walls. The school 
library, of course, makes its greatest 
contribution when there is coopera- 
tion between teacher and librarian. 
If the teacher keeps the librarian in- 
formed of specific classroom activ- 
ities and the needs and problems 
of the children, the librarian is in 
a better position to organize and 
obtain material suitable for them. 
The teacher, on the other hand, in- 
creases her opportunities to learn 
of the recreational reading interests 
of her pupils, to discover the eff- 
ciency with which they use library 
skills, to organize her assignments 
in terms of the materials available, 
and to supplement her class library 
resources. To the school library be- 
long the functions of providing an 
opportunity to read widely, with 
proper guidance, all types of books 
and of serving as a laboratory for 
all curriculum subjects—a_ place 
where reference books and other 
library tools may be consulted. 

4. Working with the public l- 
brary.—Naturally, the extent of co- 
operation between the classroom 
and the neighborhood branch li- 
brary will be governed by their 


proximity. The teacher who takes 
the initiative in investigating li- 
brary facilities not only expands 
the reading opportunities of her 
pupils, but also increases the value 
of these facilities to herself as a 
teacher. For example, from the 
harrassed librarians comes this plea 
to teachers: “ ... Let us know 
when you are sending children for 
books on special topics. We will 
set these books aside for you... . 
We will help to make them avail- 
able as references for as many chil- 
dren as possible. ” Instead, 
they maintain, what usually hap- 
pens is that “forty children descend 
upon a branch library and the first 
child to get there, like the winner 
of some marathon, secures the cov- 


eted book.” 


The public library provides many 
services for the schools. Teachers 
can arrange for whole classes to 
visit the library for story-telling, 
practice in use of the indexes and 
catalogues, etc. Librarians, on in- 
vitation, will visit schools to talk 
on special topics or books or to ar- 
range a story hour; they will set 
up special reference collections for 
school children. Schools at some 
distance from library facilities are 
often serviced by traveling libraries, 
or the teachers may be permitted 
to draw on loan class collections 
which they may keep for some time. 
The teacher will do well to find 
out as early as possible when she 
goes into a community what li- 
brary services are available to her. 
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In the Educational Record 


‘= mission of the Allied Mili- 
tary Government in Italy was nei- 
ther to reform education, to pat- 
tern the schools after those of the 
Allies, or to impose any Allied edu- 
cational ideas on the Italians. Fun- 
damentally, its educational job was 
to prevent unrest and to control the 
population so that the combat army 
would not be bothered by disturb- 
ances in the rear and so that “the 
kids would be kept off the streets.” 
As a corollary, since the Fascists 
were our enemies, fascism was to 
be eliminated. There was, however, 
no military program for the re-edu- 
cation of youth, nor was it proposed 
that anything be substituted for the 
eliminated elements of the program. 
During the early days this was just 
as well because we had our hands 
more than full carrying out our 
primary mission. But gradually 
more constructive activities have 
crept into our work and some long- 
range programs are being worked 
out in collaboration with the Italian 
government. 

Defascistising personnel—tIn the 
key administrative positions, some- 
thing like 90 percent of the per- 
sonnel was fascist; at the level of 
heads of secondary schools and 
deans of faculties in universities, the 
average dropped to about 25 or 30 
percent of really active Fascists; 
while on the level of classroom 
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teachers only 3 to 7 percent, as a 
rule, had taken any active interest J 
in the party. All teachers were mem- 
bers, of course, as required by a law/ 
in effect since 1932, but that was 
never held against them by AMG. 
Our first job on entering a newly 
liberated area was to suspend 
the provincial superintendent of 
schools and the rector of the uni- > 
versity, if there happened to be one. 
Finding replacements was not easy. 
Antifascists with energy and _ initi- J 
ative had long since been disposed f 
of; men who were tacitly opposed 
to fascism had so long kept in 
the dark that they had no admin- 
istrative experience. Men _ reason- 
ably nonfascist did exist among the 
civil service employes, however, and 
we often made use of them. 
Having picked our head men, 
we enlisted their help in eliminat- 
ing and replacing Fascists on the 
levels below. Here considerable 
use was made of the scheda per- 
sonale, a questionnaire which asked 


specifically about each possible type 
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of fascist activity in which anyone 
might have engaged. Since the pen- 
alty for a false answer was severe 
and we pretended to have even 
more data than we actually pos- 
sessed with which to check their 
responses, these questionnaires were 
for the most part filled out fairly 
honestly. At first because we had 
neither the time nor the personnel 


‘fF to conduct hearings, suspensions 


were made summarily on the basis 
of these questionnaires; but machin- 
ery for ultimate appeal was set up 
later and the suspended persons 
received part-pay until their cases 
could be tried. 

As to classroom teachers, we 
found that there were too many 
for our small staff to check on even 
cursorily. Therefore, we delegated 
to the head of each school the re- 
sponsibility for referring to us the 
cases of any teachers known to 
have been active Fascists or whose 
nonfascism might be in doubt. 
AMG officers, also, were asked to 
report any cases of suspected fas- 
cism. Teachers whose allegiance had 
been questioned were then asked 
to fill out schede personali and 
were either retained or suspended 
accordingly. Because there is a sur- 
plus of legally qualified teachers 
in Italy at all levels, replacement 
of suspended persons below the 
rank of school superintendents did 
not present much difficulty. 

Defascistizing the school program. 
—Elementary and secondary schools 
throughout Italy have uniform 
courses of study and _ schedules 
which, of course, had been thor- 
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oughly impregnated with fascist 
doctrines, rites, and drills. To a 
commission of Italian school heads 
we delegated the job of rewriting 
these programs, instructing them 
to eliminate the fascist parts but 
not to make any basic changes in 
the nonfascist portions or in the 
general plan of organization. An- 
other commission, with considerable 
guidance from AMG, prepared a 
supplement, called “Suggestions for 
Modernizing the Elementary Pro- 
gram” which proposed ways of 
making a psychological approach in 
teaching the dead subject matter, 
while a group of heads of technical 
high schools did a good job on the 
program for technical schools. It is 
true that as educators we blushed 
at many of the programs we were 
effecting; nevertheless, we published 
and put into the hands of teachers, 
almost in time for the first open- 
ing of the schools in December, 
1943, workable, nonfascist courses 
of study. 

Defascistizing textbooks —So thor- 
oughly imbued with fascist propa- 
ganda was the single series of ele- 
mentary texts compulsory in all the 
schools of Italy that the books had 
to be rewritten and republished at 
once. Because we had neither the 
time nor the personnel to rewrite 
the books completely, we ourselves 
first went through the texts, under- 
lining all objectionable portions; 
then we set up a commission of 
classroom teachers to write new 
passages, examples, and problems 
to replace the censored portions. In 
spite of our efforts at haste, how- 
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ever, many schools opened with- 
out books or had to use mutilated 
old texts in which we had speci- 
fied that certain pages must be 
cut out. 


Lack of materials made the print- 
ing of new textbooks a seemingly 
insurmountable task. In Naples, 
however, we managed to get some 
newsprint that had been flown in 
from the United States; we talked 
the combat army out of some of 
its printers’ ink; and we diverted 
part of the stock of a factory which 
made shoemaker’s thread to use 
for binding the books. We searched 
little shops and found scraps of 
zinc hidden in rafters or locked in 
cupboards. By March—we hadn’t 
begun the manuscripts until No- 
vember—we had books coming off 
the presses in both Naples and Pa- 
lermo. During that first spring we 
published more than 200,000 text- 
books; for the school year 1944-45 
we printed and distributed over 
2,000,000 elementary textbooks. 
Meanwhile we'd had to make a 
couple of further changes in the 
books. Victor Emmanuel had to be 
eliminated except as a_ historical 
figure; and we found that in our 
scrupulous efforts not to change 
the sections dealing with religion 
we had failed to remove a prayer 
for Mussolini! The Vatican pro- 
vided us with a new one in place 
of it. 

Secondary-school textbooks pre- 
sented a different problem. There 
was no single uniform series and 
the Fascists, fortunately, had never 
gotten around to making Euclid 


demonstrate fascist doctrine or to 
having Cicero orate against the 
democracies. Consequently most of 
the texts were innocuous. But all 
of them had to be examined, none- 
theless, for an edition of Euclid 
might have a fascist introduction, 
while a title-page might be graced 
with a quotation from Mussolini. 

This work began in Palermo, 
where we published mimeographed 
lists of (1) books to be confiscated, 
(2) books to be expurgated, and 
(3) approved books. As we worked 
northward, we found new titles 
available in each locality, which 
meant that more books had to be 
examined and passed on. By the 
time we reached Rome, fortunately, 
there was a minister of public in- 
struction, so we had him set up 
a commission which under our 
guidance went through truckloads 
of books. Our combined lists now 
total several thousand titles. All 
but five or six hundred secondary 
texts were approved; hence, print- 
ing of new books was a less seri- 
ous problem. 


Decentralizing administration. — 
The former system of administra- 
tion in Italy required that the min- 
ister of education approve almost 
every act of the provincial superin- 
tendents. In the early days of lib- 
eration, however, there was no 
minister; and even now the minis- 
ter has no direct contact with re- 
gions still under military govern- 
ment. Thus we had to devise di- 
rectives that would give legal power 
to superintendents to carry out the 
many detailed duties that were de- 
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volving upon them. We changed 
existing law as little as possible. 
Our directives, although they have 
been revised from time to time, 
are still the basis of school admin- 
istration in the parts of Italy re- 
maining under our control. 

Buildings and equipment.— 
From the beginning our greatest 
problem has been to find places in 
which to hold classes. School and 
university buildings, because Ger- 
mans billeted in them and because 
they were conspicuous targets, were 
heavily bombed; where they re- 
mained habitable, our troops took 
them over for quarters or hospi- 
tals; and the refugees promptly 
moved into what few buildings the 
army left. So for classrooms we have 
used army tents, church sacristies, 
motion-picture houses, abandoned 
street cars, and often teachers’ 
homes. In one case we used three 
rooms for twenty-four classes, each 
class meeting one-fourth of a day 
three times a week. 

Building repairs are another grave 
problem. We had to close down 
schools pretty generally during Jan- 
uary and February of this year 
simply because there was no glass 
in the windows. 

School equipment has been both 
destroyed and looted. First the Ger- 
mans, and then our own boys, 
burned school desks, blackboards, 
and even window and door frames 
in order to keep warm. The Ger- 
mans systematically carted away or 
destroyed scientific | equipment. 
School heads who had successfully 
hidden such equipment sighed with 
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relief when the Allies came in and 
restored it—but their joy was often 
short lived, for in many cases our 
troops promptly requisitioned the 
equipment and removed it. Re- 
equipping all the schools and uni- 
versities of Italy will take a gen- 
eration. 

School supplies and lunches — 
The problem of school supplies is 
relatively minor. We have man- 
aged to print and distribute at low 
cost millions of the quaderni (note- 
books) which form so essential a 
part of the Italian educational sys- 
tem; we have brought in from the 
United States such materials as 
pencils, pens, ink, erasers, etc. The 
demand, however, still far exceeds 
the supply. 

The Fascists gave light hot lunches 
to kindergarten and elementary- 
school children. AMG, under a 
similar program, has served many 
hundreds of thousands of lunches 
daily, using for the most part dried 
soups and vegetables brought in 
from the United States. Our chief 
difficulty in this connection has been 
the lack of kitchen equipment, fuel, 
and dishes. 

The bulk of this article has dealt 
with the first phase of our work 
—getting schools open and func- 
tioning on a nonfascist basis. In con- 
clusion, however, something should 
be said about the longer-range ed- 
ucational activities of the Allied 
Commission and AMG. 

Nearly a year ago the minister 
of public instruction appointed a 
commission to do a thorough job 
of reconstructing Italy’s antiquated 
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and impractical curriculum. Their 
program, which incorporates sug- 
gestions made by us, has been of- 
ficially adopted as the one legal 
elementary program for all Italy 
for 1945-46, and all textbooks must 
be written in harmony with it. In- 
stead of a single uniform state se- 
ries of textbooks, any textbook ap- 
proved by a ministerial commission 
may be used. More than a hundred 
manuscripts have been approved. 

Another commission, including 
several members of the elementary- 
program commission, has just com- 
pleted a new program for the group 
of secondary schools which pre- 
pare elementary instructors. This 
program, too, has been submitted 
to us for criticism and advice. While 
admittedly it is a much less com- 
plete job than that for the elemen- 
tary schools (there are neither pro- 
fessors nor textbooks available for 
a modern teacher-training program), 
it is a step forward. 

For nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury Italy has been cut off from 
the educational thought, research, 
and experience of the democracies, 
and the minister of public instruc- 
tion and many educators have 
asked us to make such information 
available. This we are doing 
through translations of articles from 
educational journals, selected by us 
in consultation with a ministerial 
committee and published by the 
United States Information Service 
in one of its monthly bulletins dis- 
tributed gratis to about 30,000 
teachers and schools. The first of 
a series of books on education in 


Britain, the United States, and 
China (we have been unable to 
get anything from Russia) in Ital- 
ian translation is about to come 
off the press. 

Preliminary steps have been taken 
to arrange exchanges of students 
and professors between Italy and 
the Allies; we have supervised 
the compilation of the most ur- 
gently needed scholarly publications 
and are making an effort, through 
the USIS, the British Council, and 
other agencies, to obtain them. We 
have asked specialists in the United 
States to select the best children’s 
books for translation into Italian, 
and the USIS has obtained trans- 
lation rights and arranged for pub- 
lication here. 

For over a year we have been 
encouraging the Boy Scout and Girl 
Scout movements. We have secured 
literature, materials for uniforms, 
money, and special trainers for lead- 
ers, from the American and British 
Boy and Girl Scouts and the in- 
ternational organizations. This, of 
course, is only a sample of the con- 
structive activities of the Allied 
Commission in the field of edu- 
cation in Italy. 

As a whole, our work has been 
warmly appreciated by Italian ed- 
ucators at all levels, who have co- 
operated with us to a remarkable 
degree. It is the Italians themselves 
who have carried most of the load 
of trying to give the children and 
youth of Italy a chance to complete 
their education despite the destruc- 
tion of war, and to lay the founda- 
tions for the reconstruction of Italy. 
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7) HERE is a growing conviction 
on the part of some investigators 
that remedial reading does more 
harm than good. The ideas which 
this group expresses are that read- 
ing is a part of total growth and 
is intimately related to it, that read- 
ing is an individual matter and 
therefore all children cannot be ex- 
pected to achieve alike, that read- 
ing is rooted in biology as well as 
in psychology and education. In 
support of the importance of biol- 
ogy, evidence is offered as to dif- 
ferences in reading achievement be- 
tween boys and girls and as to the 
relation of reading achievement to 
the physiology of the mother, to 
the family pattern of brothers and 
sisters, and to secondary sex char- 
acteristics. 

According to the growth philos- 
ophy, a child will learn to read 
when he is ready, provided the en- 
vironment presents the opportunity. 
Readiness is defined in terms of 
growth factors. If the growth fac- 
tors are not right, efforts to teach 
the child will result only in failure; 
and as a consequence the child’s 
personality may be disturbed. 

The child must be his own judge 
of whether or not he is to begin 
reading. Olson, who calls this the 
principle of selfselection, applies it 
as follows: 

The selfselection principle as applied 
to first reading implies that a teacher will 
provide help and a suitable environment, 
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but the child himself will be the judge of 
whether or not and at what time he 
should be consuming reading materials. 
Observant teachers have long been ac- 
customed to looking for clues as the 
child, when ready, starts his seeking be- 
havior. The nature of this behavior has 
not been too well documented, but it is 
known that it begins early in mature 
children and is reflected in the time they 
spend with picture books, in the ques- 
tions they ask, and in other evidences of 
interest. Under the selfselection prin- 
ciple it is not uncommon to find a chiid 
reading before anyone is aware that he 
has had “instruction.”. . . The process 
seems to occur with equal ease among 
the others if the teacher and parents are 
willing to relax, wait, and let nature take 
its course. At their worst, remedial tech- 
niques attempt to produce an abnormal- 
ity in the child’s growth. At their best, 
remedial techniques are based on the 
“pacing” principle, insure an adequate 
supply of nurture, and involve the edu- 
cation of all concerned in the acceptance 
of the normality of variation from aver- 
ages. 

Different interpretations of 
growth data are possible. Walter 
Dearborn, who directed the Har- 
vard Growth Study, regards with 
scepticism the policy of mere wait- 
ing. He suggests that if children 
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are not ready at six for what has 
been prepared for them, the logical 
thing is to change the menu rather 
than to wait for the children to 
change. In reply to an implication 
by Witty and Kopel that matura- 
tion alone would take care of re- 
versal errors in reading, Dearborn 
says: “Is there any proof or ex- 
perimental evidence adduced that, 
if we wait, ‘certain general and 
specific maturations (will) have en- 
gendered a condition in which re- 
versals are few ... ’? Certainly 
not for maturation itself.” 

The writer's objection to the 
readiness concept concerns the cir- 
cular fashion in which it is so often 
used. If a child learns to read, ap- 
parently he was ready; if he fails 
to learn, apparently he was not 
ready. The concept or name is of- 
fered as the explanation of success 
or failure. Why not change the 
menu? One way to find out 
whether the child is ready is to try 
him out and see how he reacts. A 
little experimentation along that 
line will do him no harm. 

Time alone is certainly not the 
answer to the reading problem. If 
it were, there would not be the 
amount of illiteracy which exists in 
the world today. The average illit- 
erate is mature enough—he has sim- 
ply lacked the opportunity to learn. 

The writer has been unable to 
find anything in the literature 
which permits accurate prediction 
in terms of growth. Mental age is 
an imperfect measure; too many 
intelligent children fail to learn to 
read. Other factors must be taken 


into account. Olson’s concept of 
“organismic age” is a composite 
measure, but most schools, because 
they lack complete growth records 
for the children, must of necessity 
fall back on the pragmatic approach. 

Actually, Dearborn and Olson 
are not far apart in their views. 
The difference is only one of em- 
phasis. According to Dearborn, 


Although the infant grows up of its 
own accord, development is not merely a 
matter of maturation or the emergence 
of new items of unlearned behavior; its 
activities are not formed without prac- 
tice, even if they do not require the tute- 
lage of an adult. The infant’s own ac- 


tivities will induce the supplementary 
learning which its unlearned responses 
require. . . . Maturation does not provide 


ready-made patterns, but it produces in- 
creased susceptibility to the modifying in- 
fluence of practice. 


Olson says: “Theoretically only 
such aspects of growth are individu- 
ated as are nurtured . . . if reading is 
not an integral part of total growth, 
it can be made so by providing an 
adequate amount of experience.” 

The child learns to read; he does 
not grow to read much as he might 
later grow a mustache. Learning, 
however, occurs only under certain 
conditions. One of these conditions 
is the right stage of growth; an- 
other is repetition. Dearborn em- 
phasizes the learning process, al- 
though he readily admits that 
growth is indeed an important con- 
dition for learning. Olson starts 
with the condition and minimizes 
the effort needed to bring the learn- 
ing process into play once the con- 
ditions are right. It is true that 
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many mature children succeed by 
themselves in learning to read; they 
do it by asking what a word is 
here and there, by generalizing their 
word knowledge as they acquire 
it, and by just figuring out the 
rest for themselves. 

Altogether too much fuss has 
been raised over the failure of some 
children to learn to read by the 
time they reach a certain place in 
school, when the only thing wrong 
is a failure to recognize that there 
are individual differences. Anxiety 
on the part of parents as well as 
teachers creates a problem where 
none existed before. The children 
become tense and confused. 

In a school which operates ac- 
cording to the growth philosophy, 
however, with the teachers properly 
indoctrinated, with reasonably small 
classes, good equipment, and the 
necessary variety of reading mate- 
tial and supplies, there are few 
reading problems. The child can 
tread as many books as he wishes 
and of the kind he prefers. The 


instruction is individualized; each 


child proceeds at his own rate; no 
threat of failure exists; and parents’ 
minds are put at rest. If these were 
the conditions of the average school, 
there would be little need for re- 
medial reading. 

Unfortunately the average school 
persists in prescribing a uniform 
reader and in holding children to 
constant reading standards, in spite 
of the fact that a variation of sev- 
eral years of reading age is normal 
for all elementary grades. Remedial 
reading, rather than attempting to 
bring all children up to grade, 
strives only to rectify the fact that 
in the average school the individual 
needs of many of the children are 
neglected. Children are tried out 
at their own level and are given an 
opportunity to improve. There is no 
harm in remedial reading. The chil- 
dren, when properly encouraged, re- 
spond miraculously. We can fully 
agree with Olson’s suggestion that 
“if reading is not an integral part of 
total growth, it can be made so by 
providing an adequate amount of 
experience.” 
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am student-exchange program, despite wartime travel 
restrictions, has grown tremendously since the United 
States government undertook in 1940 to supplement the 
programs of private organizations and universities in this 
field. According to a recent publication of the Committee 
on Friendly Relations with Foreign Students, there are now 
7540 foreign students in this country. The largest number 
(3296) are from Latin America, 1731 are from Europe, 1087 
from Asia, 852 from Canada, 368 from other parts of the 
British Commonwealth, 124 from the Middle East, and 23 
from Africa. New York University, with 506 students, is 
the largest center for foreign study. 





Use of Information About Vocations 
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“Dopay there is available to 
counselors a vast amount of infor- 
mation about vocations. The Dic- 
tionary of Vocational Titles, for ex- 
ample, describes briefly 23,000 jobs 
under 40,000 titles; classifies the 
jobs into families; and mentions 
the personal qualities, experience, 
and training required for 28 fields 
of work. The libraries contain in- 
numerable books and pamphlets on 
jobs. The National Roster of Sci- 
entific and Specialized Personnel, 
under the direction of the War Man- 
power Commission, has prepared 
monographs on 46 _ professional 
fields. Also available is labor-mar- 
ket information which includes up- 
to-date facts concerning the loca- 
tion and national importance of 
principal industries, the kinds of 
jobs in the industries and the 
training required for them, and an 
exposition of the employment terms 
and conditions. More specialized 
studies of geographical areas indi- 
cate current labor needs and _post- 
war prospects for employment in 
various localities. 


Two of these kinds of informa- 
tion—that concerning employment 
trends and conditions and that fur- 
nishing specific data about jobs ob- 
tainable at a particular time and 
place—are easily applicable in vo- 
cational guidance. As a form of 
general education in the field of 
guidance, such data as the percent- 
ages of men and women of var- 
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ious age groups engaged in major 
Occupations in a given area, and 
facts about savings and about de- 
mands for goods at home and abroad 
is valuable, while detailed informa- 
tion about the labor market will fa- 
cilitate the placement of a particular 
person at a particular time in a 
particular position. Between general 
education and placement, however, 
is a wide area of counseling in 
which the use of information is 
less clearly defined. Here it might 
be useful to see how information 
about vocations may be used in dif- 
ferent types of counseling. 

According to present thinking, 
a counselor may play a more or 
less active role. It would seem, on 
the surface, that the more directive 
a counselor is, the more use he 
would make of the information 
available to vocational counselors, 
and vice versa, Let us examine 
this supposition by considering 
counselors who occupy different 
positions on a nondirective-directive 
scale. 

1. A counselor may merely re- 
flect the client’s own feeling and 
thinking, repeating his words and 
murmuring noncommittal “uh- 
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huhs.” If the client says, for exam- 
ple, “I don’t want any more edu- 
cation; I want to work with my 
hands at a skilled trade,” the coun- 
selor may simply repeat “You want 
to work at a skilled trade.” In this 
type of counseling there would 
seem to be little opportunity to 
make use of information about vo- 
cations; nevertheless, since the coun- 
selor obviously cannot repeat every- 
thing that the client says, he will, 
by selecting items which he be- 
lieves should be given emphasis 
and reconsideration, give form and 
direction to the latter’s thinking. 
The more the counselor knows, 
then, about employment trends and 
job possibilities, the more likely he 
is to reflect realistic and useful 
parts of his client’s feeling and 
thinking. 

2. The counselor, however, may 
take a more active part in the coun- 
seling process. In addition to serv- 
ing as a “sounding board,” he may 
be used as a resource by the client, 
who, when he comes to an impasse 
in his own thinking, may turn to 
the counselor for information. For 
example, he may ask, “What kinds 
of jobs are there in the printing 
trade? Could I get one?” The coun- 
selor would then find very useful 
the formula for, and the results of, 
job analyses and current labor-mar- 
ket information about job oppor- 
tunities. 

3. In this third role, the respon- 
sibility for using the interview 
time shifts from the client to the 
counselor, who, through interpre- 
tation and questioning, steers the 
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client’s thinking. The counselor, 
may, for example, lead the client 
to explore aspects of the prob- 
lem that he has not yet recognized 
by asking, “Have you considered 
journalism as a profession?” or 
“What about going to trade school?” 
It is important here for the coun- 
selor to be sure that he is right 
in his interpretation and that the 
client is ready for it. Successful di- 
rection in an interview presupposes 
a comprehensive knowledge of the 
person, his environment, and the 
world of work, as well as readiness 
for guidance by the client. 

4. The counselor may go fur- 
ther in the direction of imposing 
his point of view on the client and 
become aggressively directive. By 
use of such remarks as “I used to 
be an English teacher, and I think 
you certainly ought to go to col- 
lege and specialize in journalism,” 
he may try to persuade the client 
that a certain course is best. There 
is danger in this sort of approach, 
however, even though the coun- 
selor has adequate information about 
vocations to back him up. The 
counselor cannot be omniscient; the 
client is not a pawn to be moved 
here and there without his own 
volition. The rightful role of in- 
formation about vocations is in 
response to the client’s need. 

There are, of course, difficulties 
in the use of information about 
vocations. To keep an accurate, up- 
to-date, and easily accessible file of 
information requires much time; 
and even so, there are many gaps 
in job analyses of certain occupa- 
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tions. Or, discrimination and ele- 
ments of luck are sometimes im- 
portant factors in the case of Ne- 
groes or the children of nonunion 
workers, for example. Often, too, 
there is a lack of exploratory oppor- 
tunities or tryout experiences. 

The major difficulty, however, 
seems to lie in the complexity and 
variability of the job and the com- 
plexity and variability of the in- 
dividual. Information, though it 
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applies “in general,” may not ap- 
ply necessarily to the specific case; 
and the realization that there is 
no one-to-one relationship between 
job patterns and person patterns be- 
comes of utmost importance to sat- 
isfactory counseling. Matching _per- 
sons and jobs successfully requires 
not only information but also a 
high degree of interviewing skill 
and a respect for the individual’s 


ability to guide himself. 
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United States $1283 $1599 
I ee 606 925 
EST Stas: 1399 1760 
Arkansas _ 504 756 
California — 1776 2373 
0 eee 1248 1462 
Connecticut _..... 1679 2271 
Delaware 1555 1796 
Dist. of Columbia____.2376 2558 
Re 905 1219 
RII  ccicenchicudnnnabion 587 901 
Idaho 943 1115 
I i ee _..1369 1817 
Indiana ~~ 1294 1606 
Iowa 875 1061 
aS iy rats 855 1258 
Remtucky 787 —s 1014 
Louisiana —___ 793 1149 
I a ee 798 1031 
Maryland _.______ 1455 1786 
Massachusetts _.___ 1834 2225 
Michigan ___.__.1499 1843 
Minnesota —._. 1120 1457 
Mississippi —_____. 571 654 
| Se 1048 1253 








Montana ~~. $1073 $1326 
Nebraska — 772 933 
BIL ~ <sncsieissnninicoenstiniee 1521 1644 
New Hampshire 1207 = 1394 
New Jersey -..___.1864 2269 
New Mexico —_....- 984 1296 
New York _ 2414 2697 
No. Carolina —.. 735 1121 
No. Dakota _........ 648 929 
TSE: 1881 
Oklahoma ......... 783 1270 
I sividiienatnotiniaea 1154 1532 
Pennsylvania —__. 1549 1745 
Rhode Island ___. 1664 1944 
So. Carolina 637 902 
So, Dakota — 711 1047 
Tennessee — 718 963 
, A 941 1224 
Utah 1177 1680 
Vermont _...____. 917 1045 
UC 810 1151 
Washington — 1369 1989 
West Virginia —_. 1091 1279 
Wisconsin _1280 1581 

Sa. 1137 
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New York’s Youth in Wartime 


J. Cayce Morrison 


In the Educational Forum 


a N January, 1940, because it 
had received so many requests 
from schools asking for advice on 
techniques of carrying on studies 
of youth who had left school, the 
Research Office and Guidance Bu- 
reau of the New York State De- 
partment of Education called a 
meeting of representatives of 
schools either conducting or plan- 
ning to conduct such studies. This 
conference, on the hypothesis that 
schools should provide guidance for 
their youth during the often dif- 
ficult transition from school to a 
telatively stable position in society, 
planned a series of studies to de- 
velop understanding of both the 
need atid the procedure. 

The first study was planned for 
the spring of 1941 and was a fol- 
low-up of youth who had gradu- 
ated or left school during the year 
ending June, 1940. Because this 
group met employment conditions 
which had, in large measure, re- 
covered from the depression of the 
early 30’s but had not yet felt the 
full impact of the war, its record 
proved to be a good base line 
against which to view that of suc- 
ceeding groups. 

Tabulation of the results of the 
study indicated that of every 100 
persons reporting, 29 were attend- 
ing college or school full time, 47 
were employed outside the home 
for wages, 15 were engaged in var- 
ious other pursuits, with only 9 
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unemployed. This, it will be re- 
membered, was in their first year 
out of school. Approximately 65 
percent of those reporting had 
gained some experience working 
for wages and about 20 percent 
over and above the 29 percent who 
had enrolled in some type of higher 
education had pursued some form 
of systematic study. 

More important, however, was 
the students’ appraisal of the cur- 
riculum and guidance program of 
the school they had left. Analysis 
of the returns showed that there 
was a wide gap in the needs for 
counsel and guidance between those 
who left to go to work and those 
who went from high school to col- 
lege. In the needs of youth, in some 
respects, there are wide variations 
between the needs of boys and girls, 
the needs of graduates and non- 
graduates, and the needs of those 
who go to college and those who 
go to work, 

A second follow-up of this group 
was made in the late spring of 
1943. The students had been out 
of school three years, half of which 
the nation had been at war. 
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Returns were received in both 
the 1941 and the 1943 studies from 
1230 individuals. Of these, the 
number married had _ increased 
from 1.5 percent to 18 percent of 
the total; the number of boys in 
the armed forces had risen from 
3 to 63 percent. The percent in 
school or college full time had de- 
creased from 38 to 14, whereas 
the percent of those employed had 
fallen from 49 to 38. A decrease 
was shown in the number of boys 
employed in clerical and service 
occupations. Manual and craft occu- 
pations, however, had engaged a 
great many more than formerly. 
There was a large increase in the 
number of girls employed in both 
clerical and sales work and man- 
ual and craft occupations. Median 
weekly wage for all those employed 
had jumped from $15 to $30, with 
an increase of $16 in industrial 
communities as against $9 in res- 
idential communities. 

Only 46 percent of this group 
expressed a vocational choice in 
1941; in 1943, 79 percent indicated 
having reached a decision on this 
point. The number of persons who 
preferred professional or manage- 
rial work had grown from 29 to 
42 percent; the number selecting 
clerical or sales work increased 
from 8 to 13 percent; and the num- 
ber choosing manual and craft oc- 
cupations rose from 6 to 11 percent. 

Significant is the fact that whereas 
in 1941, 30 percent of the total 
group reporting were attending or 
planned to attend night school, or 
part-time, or industrial-plant school, 


the desire for this type of school 
had nearly disappeared by 1943, 
There was almost no change among 
the girls so far as other types of 
education were concerned, but with 
the boys the number planning 
to take either higher or professional 
education had increased from 23 
to 34 percent. Back of these changes 
was not only the increasing ma 
turity of two years but also the 
effect of war on youth’s experience 
and desire. 

Direct responses were received 
from 739 young men in the armed 
forces, of whom 61 percent in- 
tended to continue their education 
at the close of the war and $ 
percent recorded their vocational 
choices. Fifty-eight percent had re- 
ceived instruction other than basic 
training in the armed forces and for 
all but 5 percent of these the in- 
struction obtained had civilian trans- 
fer value. Professional or manage- 
rial careers were the goal of 54 
percent; 22 percent planned to con- 
tinue higher professional study; 11 
percent would enter liberal-arts col- 
leges; and 8 percent wished to at- 
tend trade schools. 


For this group in the armed | 
forces, expressed desires for postwar | 


education were checked against ex 


periences in higher education be- | 


fore entry into the services. Of 


those who had pursued some form | 


of higher education prior to it 
duction, nearly 


the war. About one-fifth of thos 
who had not gone beyond high 
school indicated they would enter 
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some institution of higher educa- 
tion after the war. 

Our desire to evaluate the schools 
through the eyes of persons who 
were no longer attending them 
prompted us to ask two questions. 
(1) “In terms of your experience 
since leaving school, what were 
the chief values you obtained from 
shool?”, (2) “On the basis of 
your experience since leaving our 
school, what changes, if any, do 
you think would make our schools 
more useful to boys and girls now 
attending?” 

To these questions about 75 per- 
cent of the boys in the armed 
forces replied. Obviously, the an- 
swers should be interpreted against 
characteristics, the school experience, 
and the after-school experience of 
the respondents. Respect for math- 
ematics and physics, it was found, 
had been enhanced by army expe- 
rience. The youth stressed the need 
for practical education, for expan- 
sion of shop and laboratory facil- 
ities and opportunities to observe 
and become familiar with business 
and industrial methods; for com- 
petent guidance on an_ individual 
basis; and for social education. From 
army camp and front line came 
requests in considerable numbers 
that the schools provide instruction 
in personality development, in eti- 
quette, in psychology, and in mar- 
tiage and sex hygiene. 

One hundred fifty high schools 


| participated in a follow-up, made 


in June, 1944, of persons who grad- 
uated or left school during the 
year ending in June, 1943. Re- 
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turns were received from 5145 stu- 
dents, comprising about 44 percent 
of the graduates and 17 percent of 
the nongraduates of the schools 
concerned. 

This limited sampling provides 
glimpses of the experiences and 
thinking of youth in a world at 
war. Sixty-one percent of the boys 
entered the armed forces during 
their first year out of school. Of 
every 100 reporting, 31 were in 
the armed forces, 39 were employed 
full time, 16 were in school or col- 
lege full time, 6 were employed 
and attending school or college, 
and 5 were unemployed. 

Seventy-five percent of the girls 
and 60 percent of the boys had 
held one or more full-time jobs, 
more than three-fourths of the em- 
ployed group being in clerical and 
sales or manual and craft occupa- 
tions. The median weekly wage of 
approximately $27 for all youth of 
the 1943 group, compared with the 
median $14 wage received by the 
1940 group, suggests the possibility 
that the former may have some 
problems in adjusting itself to post- 
war economic conditions. 

For the four out of ten boys in 
the study who entered the armed 
forces without gaining any experi- 
ence in full-time employment, ed- 
ucational and vocational guidance, 
placement service, and opportunity 
for part-time education will be 
necessary. 

One-fourth of the boys and a 
slightly larger number of the girls 


.in the study had enrolled in some 


institution of higher learning dur- 
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ing their first year out of high 
school. Further education after the 
war was planned by about 50 per- 
cent of the total group. Of every 
50 who planned to go on to school, 
19 wanted college, 12 asked for 
professional training, 4 would go 
to secretarial school, 2 would at- 
tend night school, 2 wished to fin- 
ish high school, and the 8 remain- 
ing either wanted some other form 
of specialized training or were un- 
decided as to choice. 

Indicative of the war’s demands 
is the breakdown of the desire for 
professional training. The first pref- 
erence of the boys was for engi- 
neering; for the girls, nursing. 
Most noticeable of all is the war’s 
effect on full-time school or college 
attendance. Of the 1940 group, 29 
percent attended school or college 
the first year; of the 1943 group, 
only 16 percent so attended. 

More than a third of the group 
mentioned ways in which the high 
school could be of help to them. 
High on the list were suggestions 
that schools offer refresher and ad- 
vanced courses; operate a night 
school, provide guidance, place- 
ment service, or references for fu- 
ture employment; organize adult- 
education programs; and make the 
school a community center. Many 
suggestions as to additions or 
changes in curriculum were also 
made. It should be borne in mind, 
of course, that these suggestions 
were made in wartime by youth 
who had been out of school a year 
and who were thinking specifically 
in terms of help they wanted 
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from the old school either at that 
time or after discharge. 

Of every hundred boys who in- 
dicated a vocational choice for the 
postwar period, 25 expressed a de- 
sire for a profession, 18 for agri- 
culture, 15 for manual and craft 
occupations, 7 for managerial and 
semiprofessional work, 5 for cleri- 
cal and sales, and 1 for continv- 
ance in the armed services. Twenty- 
nine out of every hundred girls ex- 
pressed a desire for professional 
work, 25 for clerical and one for 
sales occupations, 8 to be house- 
wives, 7 for managerial and semi- 
professional work, and 3 for man- 
ual and craft occupations. 

Among the girls, 10 out of ev- 
ery hundred nongraduates wanted 
to enter the craft and manual oc 
cupations, while more than 40 per- 
cent of the graduates looked for- 
ward to a professional or manage- 
rial career. 

Forty-three girls and 1491 boys 
of the total number who responded 
to the follow-up of the 1943 group 
were in the armed forces. Nearly 
60 percent of the girls and 67 per- 
cent of the boys had received some 
systematic instruction since induc- 
tion. Possibly the most interesting 
fact about the group is that 54 
percent of the nongraduates had 
been given further education. Of 
all the boys receiving education in 





the armed forces, one-fourth indi- | 


cated that they expected to con- 
tinue their education along the | 
same lines after the war. 
Of the 55 percent of the inserv- | 
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ans for after the war, 33 were the high schools for help now the 
joking forward to college or pro- war is over. Some will return for 
tssional school, 5 to trade school, their diplomas; others will want 
4to finishing high school, 2 to preparation for a trade, refresher 
echnical education in the army, courses, or advanced courses; still 
ad the remainder to some other others will want counsel and guid- 
srt of educational program. Six- ance or references for a new job. 
ten percent of the total nongradu- Many of the boys have suggested 
ates intended to finish high school. that they would like to use the 
These studies, while based on _ school library evenings, while some 
limited and in some respects in- would like to have access to shop 
adequate samples of the population and athletic facilities evenings and 
groups under consideration, make holidays. They think of the old 
it clear that young people caught school as both an educational and 
up in the demands of war, both recreational center. The postwar pe- 
dvilian and military, will look to riod presents quite a challenge. 


—— 


“Every Mexican a teach- 
Campaign Against “Analfabestismo™ er or a student” is the 

slogan of Mexico’s cam- 
paign to stamp out illiteracy. Mexico now has 9,000,000 teachers—more 
than all the rest of the world put together—for President Camacho has 
issued a decree that all Mexicans between the ages of 18 and 60 must 
teach an illiterate sufficiently that he can master simple reading and writ- 
ing. Citizens who do not respond voluntarily for their teaching role within 
a reasonable length of time will be legally required to do so. 

In addition to individual teachers, collective centers, where classes are 
conducted for groups, have been established. There are more than 300 
of these centers in Mexico City alone. Normal teachers are in charge and 
schedules are arranged according to the working hours of those attending. 

A little book of basic grammar, prepared under the direction of Secre- 
tary of Education Jaime Torres Bodet, is the chief instrument used in 
this campaign. The lessons, which are based on familiar, everyday scenes 
of Mexican life, are so simple that the average adult can master one in 
as little as half an hour. So far more than 12 million of these free read- 


| ets have been distributed—and this is still not enough to meet the demand. 


Those who after February 28, 1946, cannot produce a certificate say- 
ing they are able to read and write will be denied the right to vote, to 


aserv- | hold government jobs, or to hold membership in the unions. Thus there’s 


ional 


| an incentive for all to learn. 








Identifying Some Needs of Children 


Louis RatuHs AND LAwrENceE METCALF 


In the Educational Research Bulletin 


Sucu concepts as effort, in- 
terest, and motivation are explained 
in terms of human needs; needs 
are satisfied as goals are realized. 
Hence the obstacles which an in- 
dividual meets as he strives to sat- 
isfy his needs are essential to learn- 
ing. Nevertheless, long continued 
failure to solve a problem may re- 
sult in the individual being so frus- 
trated that his learning processes 
may be seriously interfered with 
or his behavior may become irra- 
tional. Although the schools are not 
solely responsible for meeting the 
needs of children, they are charged 
with the accomplishment of certain 
educational objectives. The frus- 
trated child often has difficulty in 
learning; consequently, teachers, if 
they are going to relate their ma- 
terials and methods to meeting the 
needs of children so they can set 
before them tasks which will stim- 
ulate the children to learn without 
frustrating them, must be able to 
identify the basic needs. If teachers 
had an instrument that would en- 
able them to identify these needs 
in a more objective fashion, they 
would stand a better chance of re- 
lating materials and methods to 
meeting them. 

What are some of the important 
needs felt by children in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades? Where 
does one go to get information 
about these needs? In working on 
these problems, the authors tried 
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to find an answer through the us 
of a check-list inventory they called 
the Wishing Well. The basic as 
sumptions in the construction of the 
test are that the specific wishes of 
children are related to more gen- 
eralized needs which they feel and 
that teachers, if they know more 
about these specific wishes, might 
be able to classify those desires in 
terms of certain needs. {A survey 
of their own work and of that of 
other authors in the field led the 
writers to the conclusion that chil- 
dren in our culture need (1) a 
sense of belonging; (2) a sense of 
achievement; (3) economic security; 
(4) love and affection; (5) freedom 
from fear; (6) freedom from guilt; 
(7) a share in making decisions; 
and (8) personal integration of at- 
titudes, beliefs, and values. 

What does a child wish for if 
he lacks a feeling of belonging? 
The need to belong means that chil- 
dren want membership in a gang 
or a club; that they want friends, 
companions, fellowship; that they 
want to be accepted by others. Such 
wishes as the following would seem 
to express a need to belong: 
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I wish I did not have to play by myself 
so much. 

1 wish I liked more children. 

I wish children in our neighborhood 
were friendlier to me. 

I wish there were more children my 
age to play with. 

The second postulated need, for 
a sense of achievement, may be 
derived from the fact that children 
ae expected to do certain things 
well. Since children sometimes re- 
cive praise for something well 
done, it is not surprising for them 
to want to achieve more and to be 
given recognition for their accom- 
plishments. It may be assumed that 
such wishes as the following ex- 
press a need for a feeling of achieve- 
ment. 

I wish I could do my own work with 
less help from others. 

I wish I could think of the right things 
to say. 

I wish I were learning how to get 
ideas of my own, 

I wish other children depended on me 
to do a good job when it is needed. 


Children want more goods and 
services; they want to be sure of 
always having enough; they want 
more money for themselves and 
their parents. Need for economic se- 
curity is expressed in the following: 


I wish I could be sure that my father 
would always have a steady job. 

I wish our family could afford to go to 
doctors or dentists whenever we need 
them. 

I wish I could have more money of 
my own to spend as I please. 

I wish our family had enough money 
so that we didn’t have to worry so much 
about food, clothing, and rent. 


The fourth postulated need sug- 


gests that children want to be less 
nervous and more selfconfident. It 
was assumed that such wishes as 
the following are related to a desire 
to be free from fear: 

I wish I did not have dreams that 
frighten me. 

I wish I were less afraid to play rough 


games. 
I wish I were less nervous around peo- 


ple. 

The fifth assumed desire is closely 
related to the first, the difference 
lying in the fact that the need for 
love and affection is more likely 
to be satisfied by family relation- 
ships. Children want love and af- 
fection from their family and a 
few close friends. Concerned with 
this need are the following wishes: 

I wish I had a few very good friends. 

I wish my parents liked me as much as 
they did when I was younger. 

I wish I could talk over important 
things with my parents more often. 

There are parents and educators 
who believe that children become 
socialized as they develop a sense 
of shame for their acts. The fifth pos- 
tulated need assumes that children 
want to be free of deep feelings of 
guilt. Typical expressions of this 
desire are: 

I wish I had never lost my temper. 

I wish I had been more obedient. 

I wish I liked Negro children as muca 
as I do white children. 

That children do not like to be 
pushed around is the assumption 
of the seventh postulated need. It 
was assumed that such wishes as 
the following are related to the de- 


. sire for a share in making decisions: 


I wish my vote really counted. 
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I wish I had some say in making rules 
I am to obey. 

I wish others did not try to do my 
planning for me. 

The last felt need that was pos- 
tulated is that children want to 
understand better the world in 
which they live. Such a need is ex- 
pressed through wishes like the 
following: 

I wish I knew why we have wars when 
everyone seems to want peace. 

I wish I knew why factories shut down 
sometimes when people need the things 
they could make. 

I wish I knew why people say that 
everyone is equal when some people have 
so much more money than others. 

The most recent form of the 
Wishing Well includes 20 wishes, 
distributed throughout the inven- 
tory, concerning each of the eight 
postulated needs. In preparing the 
list, the authors consulted writings 
in the field of psychology, their 
own experiences with children, and 
other persons interested in elemen- 
tary education. It must be acknowl- 
edged, of course, that children may 
have many other needs; nevertheless, 
it was assumed that these eight are 
so important that some knowledge 
of the extent to which they are 
being met would give teachers an 
insight into the behavior of their 
students. 


There is the question of what the 
Wishing Well may do and what it 
cannot possibly do. First, it cannot 
tell us what all the felt needs of 
children are; it can, however, give 
the frequency with which children 
reflect needs in these eight categories. 
Second, the inventory cannot sug- 
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gest whether the postulated need 
are to be met, suppressed, or shifted 
in favor of other needs. We shoul 
like to see the school do its part in 
reconstructing the social order jp 
the direction of meeting these needs. 
nevertheless, this hope does not pre. 
vent teachers with different socid 
values from making use of the tes. 

A third limitation lies in th 
fact that this test provides no a 
swer to the problem of how to met 
the needs. To many children th 
means are as important as the end 
A child who needs love may tum 
it down if it is offered in a wa 
that clashes with his social value 
or if the offer is made by a teacher 
rather than a parent, etc. 


Finally, this inventory can neve 
be the sole guide to discovering 
the presence or absence of the pos 
tulated needs. Teachers who art 
trying to relate their methods and 
materials to the meeting of huma 
needs can do a more effective ja 
if the children have more freedom 
in expressing their wishes. If the 
Wishing Well can supply teacher 
with better clues to human needs 
it will have fulfilled its purpose, 
to use the Wishing Well for get 
ting final answers, however, woull 
be to abuse its measurement po 
sibilities. 

If through this test the teache 
can get a needed insight int 
whether the postulated needs att 
present, and in what patterns, she 
will have taken a forward step 
For example, the fact that a child 
might check many wishes under 
the need for achievement and ver} 
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fw under the need for economic 
curity might afford the teacher 
wme basis for hypothesizing about 
the needs of that child, although 
she would certainly want to gather 
futher data through other instru- 
ments and techniques in order to 
rst her hyotheses. The Wishing 
Well might also suggest that chil- 
dren, while they have many needs in 
common, are highly individual in 
their needs patterns; or it might 
sem to indicate differences accord- 
ing to age, sex, grade, etc. Such 
data, along with information col- 
lected from other sources, could 
be used in the reconstruction of 
curriculum, methods, or materials. 


Experience indicates that it is 
better for the test to be taken anon- 
ymously. Teachers, if they wish to 
hypothesize about the needs of a 
particular child, can code each pa- 
per in advance. Reliability coeffi- 
cients computed on the basis of 
answers given when the test was 
administered to several grades in a 
suburban community were. nearly 
all .90 or better. The two categories 
which were low in reliability have 
been revised and there is now rea- 
son to believe that they, too, are in 
the .90’s. 

At present there are no norms 
for the test. The authors believe 
that very high or very low scores 
are equally undesirable. The child 
who checks a very few wishes 
may not be motivated to learn at 
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all, while the one who checks a great 
many wishes may be so frustrated 
that he cannot learn. A study of 
the responses ought to be made in 
order to determine the varieties of 
patterns which normal children 
exhibit. 

Part of the evidence collected sug- 
gests some validity. For instance, 
the need to be free from feelings 
of guilt is closely associated with 
the need to achieve, according to 
the data. This is to be expected, 
since the need to achieve some- 
times forces children to do things 
of which they are later ashamed. 
Furthermore, the need that was 
present to the least extent among 
the children in the suburban com- 
munity was that of economic se- 
curity. The fact that the commu- 
nity is largely comprised of business 
and professional people with high 
standards of living makes this a 
reasonable result. 

Present plans include a more in- 
tensive study of the validity of the 
instrument. Testing must involve 
more than just giving the test to a 
large number of children. If the 
judgment of the Wishing Well is 
in substantial agreement with the 
judgment of teachers who are sen- 
sitive to, and informed about, the 
needs of their children, then its 
validity will be such that its use 
can be strongly recommended to 
teachers who are now less sensitive 
and less informed about those needs. 


= 


Since 1802 Congress has passed more than 130 fed- 
eral-aid-to-education measures. 











Education for Responsible Living. 
Wallace B. Donham. Cambridge: 
The Harvard University Press, 
1945, $3.00. 


The author cites questions which have 
arisen in his mind during his forty years’ 
experience with liberal-arts and engineer- 
ing graduates. He believes that education 
at the collegiate level, through science, ac- 
celerates social change, but the institutions 
themselves, bound as they are by tradition 
and custom, have failed to adjust ade- 
quately to the problem of equipping men 
to live responsibly in a changing world. 
In the first part of the book, Mr. Don- 
ham appraises the present setup in col- 
leges and professional schools. 

Unlike many critics of education, Mr. 
Donham presents a specific program of 
reform, The last half of the book is de- 
voted to a detailed exposition of the au- 
thor’s ideas on how education can be 
related to a knowledge of modern af- 
fairs and present-day humanities. Educa- 
tion for Responsible Living should be val- 
uable for all who are interested in gen- 
eral education that will provide a rich 
background for students going into the 
professions, public life, etc. 


Adolescence and Youth. Paul H. 
Landis. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1945. $3.75. 

In the belief that previous studies of 
adolescence have tended to emphasize too 
much the physiological aspect, the author 
treats the difficult transition period be- 
tween childhood and adulthood from the 
psychological and sociological standpoint. 
The book recognizes not one social world 
but three: the urban, the town, and the 
rural, Each world poses distinct problems 
for the parent and the educator. Included 
are sections dealing with biology, social 
structure, and personality; with attaining 
moral maturity; with the transition to 
marital adulthood; with the struggle for 
economic adulthood; and with adolescents 
in the school. 


New Books on Education === 





An Overview of Elementary Edu- 
cation. Bernice Baxter and Anne 


M. Bradley. Boston: D. C. Heath | 


and Company, 1945. $1.25. 

A short, concise discussion of all as- 
pects of elementary education. “Rightly 
used it can serve as one effective tool for 
the supervisor of practice, the supervisor 
or elementary principal in the field, and 
the teacher who wishes to further her own 
professional growth, provided _ these 
workers believe in a forward-looking 
program suitable for children in a democ- 
racy,” according to Bessie Lee Gambrill of 
the Yale University Graduate School. 

Bernice Baxter has been an elementary 
teacher and supervisor and is now admin- 
istrative assistant in the Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, public schools, while Anne Bradley 
was for a number of years in charge of di- 
rected teaching at the Peralta School. The 
book is the result of tested practice with 
typical children and unselected teachers. 


Democratic Education in Practice. 
Rose Schneideman. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1945. $3.00. 


Miss Schneideman is a_ classroom 
teacher who has had considerable expe- 
rience in both the old “memorize and 
recite” and the new “creative” type of 
school. Realizing there is a mistaken be- 
lief that methods used in the traditional 
school can be changed overnight simply 
by injecting a unit of study, by correlat- 
ing several subjects with the topic, and 
then maintaining a “business-as-usual” 
policy, the author gives specific techniques 
for teacher preparation during the period 
of transition. Also included are detailed 
discussions of the tools of learning, of 
the stages of unit study, and of such 
fundamental topics as discipline and ad- 
ministration of the modern school. The 
author gives special attention to the 
treatment of the oversized class because 
that is where the new educational theory 
seems most incongruous and democratic 
teaching is most difficult. 
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—*=With Education in Washington—=*— 


EpucaTion Dicest WaAsHINGTON BuREAU 


Souenne approaching a 
united front in education is shap- 
ing up in the National Capitol. 
Nine organizations interested in 
better schools and child welfare 
have joined forces to push those 
aims “for which we might stand 
united.” “The nine” (see list below) 
were spurred to action last fall, 
when the child-care program was 
threatened. A group of about 20 
men and women from “the nine” 
went to the White House and told 
President Truman that “our country 
is without a planned policy regard- 
ing its children.” They asked that 
the scattered government agencies 
concerned with education and chil- 
dren be brought together under a 
major department. They asked for 
federal aid to education, perma- 
nent school lunches paid for by 
the U. S., a school-building program, 
and more federally supported child- 
health and welfare services. 

“The nine” consider among their 
first victories the fact that the child- 
care program has been continued 
until March. They have now 
tackled that tougher issue—federal 
aid to education. They asked the 
House and Senate subcommittees 
to report out favorably federal-aid 
measures, throwing the full weight 
of their organizations in support of 
such action. Unfortunately the first 
House action resulted in failure to 


report out the bill by a committee 


vote of 9 to 10. 


(The nine: American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation; the Ameri- 
can Association of University Wo- 
men; the American Home Econom- 
ics Association; the Association for 
Childhood Education; the Child 
Welfare League of America; the 
General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; the National Association for 
Nursery Education; the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
and the National Education Asso- 
ciation.) 


The long, deep debt which the 
United States owes its Negro citi- 
zen is told in the cutting phrases 
of a recently published study by 
the Office of Education. The Ne- 
gro, the study finds, (1) lacks edu- 
cation, (2) lacks occupational skills, 
and (3) has a poor health status. 
These sweeping words are based 
not only on Selective Service and 
Army records but also on testimony 
presented before a Senate subcom- 
mittee on health and education. 
Says the report, Postwar Education 
of Negroes: “The major adult-edu- 
cation problem among Negroes is 
that of illiteracy.” 


Rarely does an educational re- 
porter receive an invitation to a 
motion-picture premiére. The rare 
event took place, however, when 
the National Education Association 
“showed for the first time the first 
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major film ever made by an educa- 
tional association.” The picture, 
“Assignment Tomorrow,” is no 
great shakes, but apparently it is 
the best that the profession has as 
yet produced. For that reason alone 
it deserves applause. The film’s 
main theme (or themes): that the 
teacher has business in the state 
legislative halls (to get better sup- 
port for education); in the National 
Capitol (to fight for federal aid); 
in the courts (to insist on his 
rights); and in the international 
organization (to help work for a 
better world society). 


Lest too many false hopes be 
placed on the swaddling UNESCO, 
Rep. Merrow took time to tell Con- 
gress what it will not do. UNESCO 
is, of course, the short name for 
the United Nations Educational, 
Cultural, and Scientific Organiza- 
tion. And Mr. Merrow was one of 
eight U. S. delegates to London 
where UNESCO was born. 

Here then is what not to expect 
from UNESCO: 

It will not receive and admin- 
ister funds for relief and rehabilita- 
tion of schools in any country. 

It will not intervene in educa- 
tional matters which are essentially 
within the jurisdiction of each mem- 
ber nation. 

It will not take over or control 
the press, radio, and motion pic- 
tures “but will facilitate the use of 
these media for international un- 
derstanding.” 

It will not build schools. 

It will not interfere with exist- 
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ing channels or machinery for ip 
ternational exchange of ideas, st. 
dents, or cultural mediums. 
When 20 United Nations ratif; 
the constitution adopted at Lo. 
don, UNESCO will begin fun. 
tioning. First probable projects: ; 
campaign to wipe out illiteracy; ; 
United Nations University. 


Youth in the new world of 
morrow: Even though Congress js 
shying away from compulsory nil 
itary training, the Army is laying 
detailed plans for such a program, 
just in case. . . Here is what is 
ahead for 18-year-olds if, as, and | 
when the people give Congress au 
thority to approve military train- 
ing. Youths will live in barracks. 
When training on field problems 
they will live in tents. Largely for 
reasons of climate, most of the 
camps will be located in the South. 
Youths will be under orders 4 
hours a week. They will have half- 
day Saturday holidays, all national 
holidays, and a two-week Christ- 
mas vacation. . . . Basic training 
will consist of a small amount of 
drill; care of clothing and equip 
ment; personal hygiene; hand-to 
hand fighting; use of rifle, bayonet, 
and grenade; plus such chores as 
compass reading, cooking, and 
guard duty. . . . Second phase will 
consist of specialized training and } 
will include chemical warfare, booby | 
traps, rocket launching. . . . They | 
will “learn teamwork” by starting | 
out as a member of a platoon, then 
moving up to battalion, regimental, 
and division organizations. 
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Educational News 


PersoNaLTigEs: Succeeding the Rev- 
erend Charles J. Walsh, S. J., as 
president of the University of Santa 
Clara, Calif, is the Reverend 
William Charles Gianera. . . . Jo- 
seph W. Broyles, president of West 
Virginia Wesleyan College since 
1940, died October 1... . Paul J. 
Blommers has been named Univer- 
sity of Iowa registrar to replace 
Harry G. Barnes, who is the new 
executive secretary of the Iowa 
State Teachers Association... . 
New president of Occidental Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, is Arthur Gardi- 
ner Coons, who is at present in Ja- 
pan acting as an economic adviser 
on reparations for the United 
States. . . . Arthur L. Rautman, 
now psychologist for the Sioux City 
public schools, has been appointed 
to the faculty of Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn., . . . John J. 
Desmond, Jr., superintendent of 
the Chicopee, Mass., public schools, 
has been elected president of the 
New England Association of School 
Superintendents. . . . Pedro T. 
Orata, formerly technical assistant 
in charge of research, National 
Council of Education for the Phil- 
ippines, has become director of the 
curriculum and research division, 
Department of Instruction and In- 


formation, Manila. . . . Fred M. 
Alexander, formerly supervisor of 


secondary education, has been ap- 
pointed director of secondary edu- 
cation, division of instruction, Vir- 
ginia State Department of Educa- 
tion. Robert F. Williams has becn 
advanced from the post of supet- 
visor to director of elementary edu- 


cation. Merle Davis is the new assist- 
ant supervisor of elementary educa- 
tion. Assistant supervisor of second- 
ary education is Orville W. Wake. 
...C. C. Peters, director of educa- 
tional research at Pennsylvania State 
College, is retiring from the profes- 
sion. . .. Succeeding the late Walter 
F. Dexter as California State Super- 
intendent of Instruction is Roy E. 
Simpson, formerly head of the 
South Pasadena schools. . . . Eliza- 
beth K. Zimmerli has been ap- 
pointed to the position of supervisor 
of advanced health and physical 
education in the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Public Instruction. 


. . . Theodore D. Rice is now direc- 
tor of instruction for the Oklahoma 
City schools and associate professor 
of education at Oklahoma A and 
M College. . . . Lyman B. Owen, 
superintendent of the Abingdon, 
Mass., schools, has been elected 
head of the Haverhill schools, suc- 
ceeding A. I. Clow, who will retire 
the first of the year. . . . Harold 
Cottingham, formerly counselor at 
William Woods College, has been 
appointed director of guidance for 
the Moline, IIl., schools. . . . Finis E. 
Engleman has been appointed dep- 
uty state commissioner of educa- 
tion for Connecticut. . . , New presi- 
dent of James Millikin University 
is J. Walter Malone. . . . Succeed- 
ing George D. Stoddard as New 
York State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion is Colonel Francis Trow 
Spaulding, former dean of the grad- 
uate school of education at Harvard 
University. Since 1942 he has been 
chief of the Army Education 
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Branch, Information and Edu- 
cation Division, War  Depart- 
ment. .. . George Thomas Walker, 
who has been on leave of absence 
from his position as supervisor of 
education for Louisiana, has re- 
signed to become director of coun- 
seling for men at Louisiana State 
University. . . . Meta Glass, presi- 
dent of Sweet Briar, Va., College, 
will retire July 1, 1946. Martha Bob 
Lucas, associate dean of Radcliffe 
College, has been named her suc- 
cessor... . John R. Hutcheson has 
been appointed president of Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute. 
Arthur Deamer has announced 
that he will retire September 1, 
1946, from the superintendency of 
the Cedar Rapids, Ia., schools. . . 
Lt. Lewis C. Fay, after having 
served three years in the Navy, has 
returned to his position as assistant 
director of publications and public- 
ity for the Michigan Education As- 
sociation. . . , William Ward An- 
kenbrand, supervising principal of 
the Ridgewood, N. J., schools, died 
November 8. . . . New assistant 
professor of education and principal 
of the University of Michigan Ele- 


mentary School is Max Wingo, 
who succeeds Myrtle Firestone, 


resigned. . . . Dorothy Holverson 
has been appointed education su- 
pervisor, department of education, 
Juneau, Alaska. . . . Forrest H. 
Kirkpatrick has returned to his po- 
sition as dean of students and pro- 
fessor of education at Bethany, W. 
Va., College after having been asso- 
ciated with the Radio Corporation 
of America during the war... . 
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Allan R. Congdon, national treas. 
urer of Phi Delta Kappa and for 
many years a professor of educa. 
tion at the University of Nebraska, 
died recently. 


THE constitution of the United Ne- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
was unanimously approved at the 
final plenary session held in Lon. 
don on November 16 by delegates 
from 44 countries, according to a 
release from the State Department. 
The constitution will come into 
force when accepted by 20 signatory 


nations. The seat of the organiza- [ 


tion will be Paris. A preparatory 
commission is making the arrange- 
ments and preparing the agenda for 
the first meeting of the general con- 
ference and will report on possible 
operations of UNESCO. The State 
Department reports that the work 
of the conference was dispatched 
with remarkable speed and in great 
harmony. Following are brief state- 
ments on decisions of the conference: 


Purpose and Function.— The pur- 
pose of the organization is explic- 
itly related to the principles and 
purposes of the UNO. The func- 
tions are deliberately expressed in 
general and comprehensive terms, 
avoiding any listing of specific pro- 
cedures and activities. This avoids 
the dangers of appearing to exclude 
certain activities and of appearing 
to commit the organization to par- 
ticular procedures. 

Membership—States which are 
members of the United Nations are 
entitled to membership in 
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UNESCO. Other states may be ad- 
mitted. A proposal was advanced 
to extend membership to nongov- 
ernmental organizations but was re- 
jected. Provision is made for close 
cooperation with such organiza- 
tions and for their representation 
by observers at the meetings of the 
organization. 

Role of Domestic Organizations. 
—Each member state undertakes to 
consult with its national commis- 
sion or with educational, scientific, 
and cultural bodies before appoint- 
ing delegates to the general con- 
ference. 

Relation with UNO.—The con- 
stitution attempts to harmonize the 
views that UNESCO must be au- 
toncmous and that a close working 
and financial relationship should be 
established with UNO. It was 
agreed that the constitution of 
UNESCO could not properly pre- 
scribe the relationship with UNO, 
since this relationship must also 
be approved by UNO. Accordingly, 
the constitution provides for the 
autonomy of UNESCO, subject to 
the terms of an agreement to be 
made between UNESCO and UNO. 

Educational Rehabilitation —The 
view was vigorously pressed by 
many delegates that the London 
conference, UNESCO, and the pre- 
paratory commission must assume 
some responsibility for assisting lib- 
erated countries to obtain the es- 
sential materials without which no 
educational activity is possible. 
While sympathizing with the needs 
of these countries, the American 
delegation could not consent to this 


interpretation of the functions of 
UNESCO. An agreement was 
reached, acceptable to all delega- 
tions, that the preparatory commis- 
sion should establish a special com- 
mittee to receive statements of needs 
and may bring these to the attention 
of governments, private organiza- 
tions, and individuals so that gifts 
may be made directly or through 
international relief agancies. 

Four steps now before the people 
of the United States are (1) ap- 
proval of the constitution; (2) for- 
mation of a national commission; 
(3) action by private agencies with 
respect to assistance in educational 
rehabilitation of the liberated coun- 
tries; and (4) recommendations 
concerning the operations of 


UNESCO. 


More schools than ever before are 
planning a peacetime classroom sav- 
ings program. For some this means 
a return to their prewar bank plan. 
For thousands of others it means 
continuance of Stamp Day and new 
emphasis on lessons in personal 
money management and govern- 
ment financing so that boys and 
girls may realize the advantages of 
regular saving and may become in- 
terested shareholders in their gov- 
ernment. War bonds and stamps 
will continue on sale under the 
name of U. S. savings bonds and 
stamps. A weekly savings day in 
every school will give an opportu- 
nity for 30,000,000 young Ameri- 
cans to strengthen their habits of 
thrift by the steady purchase of 
stamps or by regular deposits in 
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their school banks toward eventual 
ownership of “a share in America.” 


ScHooL systems in 42 states are 
holding bundle days as part of the 
National Children’s Clothing Cru- 
sade conducted under the sponsor- 
ship of a national committee of 
school superintendents on behalf of 
the work of the Save the Children 
Federation, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, according to an an- 
nouncement just made by Dr. H. 
Claude Hardy, superintendent of 
schools of White Plains, N.Y., chair- 
man of the sponsoring committee. 
Up to November 15 the committee 
had arranged bundle days in 652 
cities and villages with more than 
2,000,000 pupils participating. Three 
hundred and thirteen completed 
bundle days had brought in 441,- 
000 pounds of clothing. The cloth- 
ing obtained by the Federation will 
be divided between its domestic 
and foreign programs. At least half 
of the clothing will be used for 
the benefit of children in disadvan- 
taged rural areas of the United 
States. Part will be sent overseas 
in connection with the school spon- 
sorship programs the Federation is 
carrying out in Europe. 


First to embark on a comprehensive 
state FM educational network plan, 
the state of Wisconsin has just filed 
license applications with the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
for the first two units of a proposed 
system of seven FM stations. The 
applications call for a 10-kilowatt 
transmitter to serve the Milwaukee 


and eastern lakeshore area and a 
3-kilowatt station to be located on 
the University campus in Madison. 
Additional units are planned for 
location at various points to pro 
vide day and night coverage through- 
out the state. “All stations will op- 
erate noncommercially in the pres- 
entation of educational, public. 
service programs,” said H. B. Me 
Carty, executive director of the 
State Radio Council, which filed 
the applications in behalf of the 
state. No newcomer in the field, 
Wisconsin has had more than a 
quarter-century of experience in 
broadcasting. 


Dates oF THE Cominc MonTus: 
Jan. 28-Feb. 1, Annual Seminar 

on Reading Disabilities, Temple 

University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Feb. 6-9, American Vocational 
Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Feb. 10-16, Negro 
Week. 
Feb. 17-24, Brotherhood Week. 

Feb. 20-22, Regional Confer- 
ence, American Association of 
School Administrators, Kansas City, 
Mo. : 

Feb. 25-27, Regional Confer- 
ence, American Association of 
School Administrators, Atlanta, Ga. 

March 4-7, Regional Conference, 
American Association of School 
Administrators, New York City. 

March 12-14, Regional Confer- 
ence, American Association of 
School Administrators, Chicago, Ill. 

March 21-23, Dept. of Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development, 


NEA, St. Louis Mo. 


History 


























(Continued from Cover 4) 
irrevocably a partner.” The report 
boldly declares: “It is imperative 
that the nation spend whatever 
sums are necessary to prepare its 
citizens to render equally compe- 
tent service in the successful pros- 
ecution of the manifold efforts re- 
quired for peace and human better- 
ment.” 

We have constantly to remind 
ourselves, in reading the report, 
that the plans set forth are not the 
reconstruction plans of American 
education, but plans proposed for 
the reorganization of this coordinat- 
ing central Office of Education; and 
secondly, that, unlike the Board 
of Education or the Scottish Educa- 
tion Department, the Office has no 
control of education in the various 
states, but acts only as a consulting, 
advising, and influencing body—a 
clearing station for ideas, a pool- 
ing place for information, a cen- 
tral research institution. 

At the time of the report, in 
spite of the importance of “our 
English language and literature,” 
only one member of the staff was 
available for research and informa- 
tion regarding teaching methods 
and subject matter in this field. For 
this purpose, as for many others of 
national and state importance, more 
personnel is requested. 

The only “division” of the Office 
that was necessarily adequate in 
personnel was that for vocational 
education. The U. S. Office makes 
no bones at all of the admission 


of its importance and necessity. It, 
sets forth plans for the greater sci- 


entific development of this aspect 
of education. “In the United States, 
vocational education, properly sup- 
ported and supplemented by basic 
general studies, has not been re- 
garded as an inferior substitute for 
academic education, but as coordi- 
nate therewith and complementary 
thereto.” The preparatory studies 
are carried on all through the 
secondary schools, but they be- 
come more intensive in the last 
two years and frequently dominate 
the later college and professional 
school program. 

Adult education, already highly 
developed, comes in for further de- 
velopment. Besides the basic and 
cultural subjects there are programs 
for parent training, home making, 
physical education, community re- 
lationships, etc. The work of the 
Office will be to draw up and col- 
lect plans of procedure in all these 
matters, to collate the information 
gathered, and to offer it by means 
of bulletins and pamphlets to the 
various states. 

One of the divisions has the care 
of school feeding. In this matter, 
we on this side would seem to be 
ahead of our hustling neighbors. 
We are told that some 60,000 
schools, serving a school popula- 
tion of six million pupils, offer 
meals; but of those only a quarter 
can do so at cost or less than cost. 

The report, as we have said, calls 
for great outpourings of money. 
It calls, too, for a speedy filling up 
again of the colleges and univer- 
sities; and it promises good re- 
turns for the money spent. 
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ye vastness of the educational 
task in America makes the reading 
of the annual report of the U. S. 
Office of Education somewhat of 
an undertaking; but the whole 
thing is so clearly stated and’ so 
often restated that the burden is 
eased and even becomes interest- 
ing. Like everything in America, 
from skyscrapers to plane carriers, 
the educational system is gigantic. 
In primary education, for example, 
there are 193,397 schools and twenty 
and a half million pupils; 624,340 
teachers and an annual expenditure 
of $1,628,926,628. Of children of 
high-school age, taking into ac- 
count those attending private 
schools, the enrolment is 73 percent. 
“Education,” the report stresses, “is 
one of the major enterprises of the 
state and local government, em- 
ploying over a million people, cost- 
ing annually $2,500,000,000 and af- 
fecting 25 million homes.” 

The striking fact for us is that 
there should be so little unified, 
federal “control,” indeed there is 
none. The United States Office of 
Education, which is ordered by 
Congress to present to it annually 
“a report embodying such recom- 
mendations as will, in its judg- 
ment, subserve the purpose for 
which the Office is established,” is 
the sole coordinating factor for all 
these mighty undertakings. 

During the war, moreover, not 
only was the meager staff of the 


Office depleted but it also had § 
take over more and more duti¢ 
There was, for example, a big de 
velopment in vocational trainingy 
which, although carried on in the 
separate states, was administered by 
the Office of Education. Another 
gigantic undertaking was _ the 
ESMWT program in which half a § 
million people were directly trained 
iN engineering, science, and man 
agement in order to take their place § 
in the war effort. The work of the 
Office under these circumstances 
was naturally and inevitably less | 
effective than it might have been; | 
and the amount of work actually | 
undertaken and accomplished was 
made possible only by the intense 
and devoted energy of those left 
on the staff. 

The report is Janus-like in struc 
ture. Part I gives a modest record 
of past achievements, while the sec- 
ond part deals with recommenda 
tions for a much larger and more 
fully staffed organization to take 
care of what remains of the war 
emergency tasks and also the great 
developments needed for the future. 
The warning is given that we lost 
the fruits of the last war’s victory 
—and education was largely t 
blame. For it failed in the last wat 
“to make our people generally un- 
derstand the role the U. S. A. was 
called upon to play in a world 
society of which we had become 
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